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In  affectionate  memory 

of 

CORPORAL  JAMES  BENTON  PORTER  II 

11  128  178 

5/21/1925-2/23/1945 

Great  grandson  of  The  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

In  Western  Germany, 

about  fifteen  kilometers  northwest  of  Echterach, 

he  gave  his  life  in  devotion  to  duty. 


in 


In  this  story  of  The  Surgeon  in  Charge  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  write  history,  but 
simply  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  documents 
which  I  know  to  be  genuine. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Charles 
F.  Heartman,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Albert 
C.  Manucy,  and  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  for 
authorizing  the  use  of  quotations;  to  George 
Loring  Porter  for  use  of  diaries,  pictures  and 
documents;  and  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
Southeastern  National  Monuments,  the  Mon- 
tana Historical  Society,  and  the  librarians  in 
Alstead,  Hanover,  and  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  for  their 
valuable  assistance. 

Mary  W.  Porter 
Highland  Farm 
Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


THE  SURGEON  IN  CHARGE 

A  true  story,  remembered  and  verified 
from  the  diaries  and  documents  of  a 
L  young  doctor  who  after  Lincoln's  As- 
sassination was  the  only  commissioned  officer 
present  at  the  secret  midnight  burial  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  who  had  medical  charge  of  all 
prisoners  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
crime,  who  was  officially  present  with  Doctors 
Woodward  and  Otis  to  pronounce  dead  Mrs. 
Surratt  and  the  three  men  who  were  hung, 
who  was  sent  still  in  medical  charge  to  deliver 
Dr.  Mudd  and  three  other  men  to  the  prison 
authorities  at  Dry  Tortugas,  who  two  years 
after  the  War  was  ordered  to  the  dangerous 
Indian  Country  in  Montana,  and  who  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  long  civilian  life  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Family,  City,  State  and  Nation. 
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Chapter  I 


George  Loring  Porter  was  born  April  29,  1838,  in  Concord,  New 
.  Hampshire.  The  infant  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  his  mother 
who  had  hopefully  planned  to  name  her  daughter  for  her  Boston 
friend,  "Betsey  Loring."  The  lad  attended  "Little  Blue,"  the  Abbott  School 
at  Farmington,  Maine;  he  prepared  for  college  at  New  London  Academy 
in  New  Hampshire;  he  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1859  and 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  March,  1862.  On  April  29,  he  passed  the 
Army  Medical  Examining  Board.  By  way  of  introduction,  New  Hampshire's 
Senator  Hale  wrote  the  following  letter:  — 

"Senate  Chamber,  May  2,  1862. 
Mr.  George  L.  Porter  is  a  young  gentleman  born  and  reared 
in  New  Hampshire.  I  have  known  his  family  for  thirty  years. 
He  is  of  a  highly  respectable  family  and  of  correct  moral  habits. 
To  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.  S.  A.  With  respect, 

(Signed)  John  C.  Hale." 

Senator  Hale  evidently  did  not  realize  that  the  young  man  had  already 
won  his  doctor's  degree.  He  was  at  once  assigned  to  duty  as  a  "proof  candi- 
date," and  reported  for  duty  to  Major  General  Banks  at  Strasburg,  Virginia, 
May  10,  1862.  Fifteen  days  later,  the  Union  Army  retreated  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  Dr.  Porter  "with  a  devotion  worthy  of  his  profession 
volunteered  to  remain  with  the  sick  and  wounded";  he  was  captured  by  Col. 
Ashby  of  the  Virginia  Cavalry;  Stonewall  Jackson  at  once  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners,  requesting  him  to  care  for  the  Confederate  wounded 
also. 

Here  is  the  telegram  sent  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  inform  the  Doc- 
tor's father  of  his  son's  fate. 

"Williamsport,  May  29th,  1862. 
To  George  Porter: 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  Asst.  Surgeon  G.  L.  Porter 
is  supposed  to  have  been  captured  near  Strasburg. 
.20,  .45  &  .45  Collect 

(Signed)  F.  D.  Hastings, 
Capt.  &  ADC." 
1 


2  The  Surgeon  in  Charge 

Now  we  growl  about  Federal  taxes,  but  at  least  our  Government  does  not 
ask  the  nearest  of  kin  to  pay  $1.10  to  hear  that  a  loved  one  is  supposed  to  be 
a  prisoner! 

The  white-columned  brick  Presbyterian  church  in  Strasburg  was  the 
hospital;  in  the  pews  the  wounded  and  sick  were  cared  for;  Dr.  Porter  "oc- 
cupied" the  pulpit.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  no  place  in  which  to  lock 
up  his  supplies,  for  here  is  an  old  document  found  among  his  treasured 
relics:  — 

"Headquarters  of  the  Remnant  of 
First  Brigade,  Fifth  Division, 
General  Hospital  at  Strasburg,  Va. 
28th.  of  May,  1862. 
All  persons  are  hereby  notified  that  no-one,  except  by  special 
permission,  is  allowed  to  sit  down  upon  this  bunk  or  to  take 
away  anything  from  this  corner.   The  Officer  in  charge  has  ex- 
perienced, with  deep  regret,  that  in  this  transitory  world,  even 
things  inanimate  are  liable  to  move,  and  is  influenced  to  issue 
this  order  from  knowledge  thus  dearly  bought.  Mutual  con- 
fidence is   the  link  of  strength;   the  golden  rule  is  the  true 
criterion  of  honesty;   not  to  impose    on  the  ignorantes    the 
characteristic  of  a  gentleman;  to  faithfully    yield  to  orders 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Soldier;  in  following  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Surgeon  lies  the  safety  of  the  sick. 
General  Orders, 
No.  1. 

(Signed)  G.  L.  Porter  M.  D." 

Even  in  the  enemy  country,  prisoner  though  he  was,  the  Doctor  made 
friends;  many  a  delicacy  was  brought  to  his  patients,  for  Confederate  and 
Yankee  alike.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  sly  glances  were  cast  by  the  romantic 
Secessionist  belles  of  the  town  toward  the  handsome  young  Union  Officer 
who  was  caring  not  only  for  his  comrades  but  also  for  their  wounded  men. 
Fifty- three  years  later,  invited  by  remembered  "enemy-friends,"  he  visited 
Strasburg  and  once  again  "occupied"  the  pulpit  and  thanked  the  people 
because  in  the  long-ago  he  had  been  permitted  to  use  their  beloved  church 
"for  healing  and  saving  men's  bodies." 

The  prison  term  was  short  because  the  Confederates  were  soon  driven 
up  the  valley  and  Dr.  Porter  was  transferred  to  the  General  Hospital  at 
Winchester,  Virginia;  then  after  July  1st,  he  served  with  Best's  Battery  in 
the  Battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  Second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain  and 
many  others.  In  the  fall  he  was  on  duty  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

November  20,  1862,  he  was  married  in  Grace  Church  in  Providence  to 
Catherine  Maria  Chaffee,  daughter  of  Edwin  Marcus  Chaffee,  a  partner 
of  Charles  Goodyear.  Mr.  Chaffee  is  characterized  in  the  history  books  as 
"another  inventive  genius"  who  completed  the  inventions  that  made  the 
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use  of  rubber  practicable.  Seven  years  before  Catherine  Chaffee's  mar- 
riage, her  two  brothers  had  been  sent  to  South  America  on  a  mission  of 
rubber  exploration.  One  died  of  yellow  fever,  a  sacrifice  to  the  advance  of 
the  rubber  industry.  A  story  Mrs.  Porter  rarely  told  was  this:  One  night 
when  her  brothers  were  away,  her  mother  came  into  her  room  and  said  to 
her,  "Katie,  something  has  happened  to  William.  He  just  appeared  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed  and  said  'Good-bye,  Mother.'  "  It  was  the  night  that  William 
died  in  Brazil.  Was  it  telepathy?  Who  knows?  Perhaps,  once  we  have  learned 
to  fashion  the  sending  and  receiving  sets,  a  thought  may  speed  as  surely  as 
does  a  radio  voice ! 

Like  many  a  war  wedding  then  and  since,  the  trip  was  but  for  a  day  or  two; 
the  bridegroom  was  on  orders  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  the  twenty- 
year-old  bride  was  homesick  and  worried;  he  told  her  on  that  trip  that  he 
should  always  call  her  "Catherine,"  so  she  used  to  tell  me  with  a  smile. 
So  much  for  good  resolutions!  He  never  again  called  her  anything  except 
"Kate"  or  "Katie"  or  "Maria."  Directly  the  young  soldier  was  assigned  to 
the  Fifth  Cavalry  and  with  that  worked  until  the  Spring  of  '64.  He  was  in 
many  battles,  was  once  wounded  but  not  seriously.  After  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  he  wrote  to  his  classmate,  Dr.  William  W.  Keen,  telling  him  of 
the  hardships  of  the  battle  and  added,  "And  such  is  the  price  of  glory!"  He 
was  constantly  engaged  in  the  field,  often  performing  serious  operations  un- 
der fire.  "This  was  long  before  the  present  method  of  antiseptic  surgery  and 
the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Army  is  said  to  have  sharpened  his  lancet  on  his 
leather  boot  before  performing  an  operation." 

Later  Captain  J.  W.  Mason  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  wrote,  — 

"During  that  time  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  many  battles 
losing  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  Asst.  Surgeon  Porter's 
faithfulness  to  the  wounded  and  sick  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  officers  and  men;  and  his  particular  gallantry  during  the 
battles  of  Upperville,  Aldie,  Va.,  and  Gettysburg,  Pa.  and 
Williamsport  and  Funktown,  Md.  and  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  — 
when  he  took  dead  and  wounded  almost  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  —  entitles  him  to  the  greatest  praise  and  considera- 
tion." 


On  April  29th.,  his  26th  birthday,  after  having  spent  two  years  in  caring 
"with  conspicuous  gallantry"  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  and 
on  battlefields,  Lt.  Porter  was  assigned  to  service  as  Medical  Officer  at  the 
Washington  Arsenal  Post.  But  communications  had  been  cut  off  and  the 
bloody  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  fought.  The  casualties  of  the  engage- 
ment required  the  services  of  every  available  surgeon.  So  Dr.  Porter's  start 
for  his  new  duties  was  delayed  almost  two  weeks.  Then  too  there  were 
newly-wounded  to  be  transported  to  northern  hospitals. 


The  Surgeon  in  Charge 

"Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  11th.,  1864. 
Doctor:  —  While  proceeding  to  Washington,  D.  C.  today  in 
pursuance  of  your  order  from  the  War  Department,  you  are 
requested  also  to  take  charge  of  the  wounded  who  are  going  by 
the  same  route.  On  arriving  at  Washington  you  will  see  that 
they  are  retained  on  board  ship  until  you  report  facts  to  Surg. 
Abbott,  Med.  Director. 
Asst.  Surg.  G.  L.  Porter, 
U.  S.  A. 

I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  servant, 
(Signed)  E.  B.  Dalton, 

Surg.  Ass.  V 
&  Act.  Med.  Director." 


Chapter  II 


THE  DIARY 

Saturday,  April  15th.,  1865. 

Was  startled  from  sleep  this  morning  by  the  frightful  news  that  President  Lincoln, 
Secretary  Seward  and  Secretary  Stanton  had  been  assassinated.  Alas!  That  anyone 
could  be  found  to  do  so  brutal  a  deed.  When  fraternity  would  so  speedily  have  followed 
peace  to  have  all  kindness  turned  to  hatred.  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  the  President  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  escaped  from  Ford's  Theatre  when  the  deed  was  done.  The 
Good  Man  lingered  until  seven  and  a  half  o'clock.  In  the  city  all  is  commotion.  Secretary 
Stanton  {and)  the  new  President,  —  who  took  office  this  morning,  —  and  General 
Grant  escaped.  (Note.  It  was  also  a  mistake  about  Secretary  Seward's  having 
been  assassinated.  On  the  terrifying  night  of  April  14th.,  because  of  a  carriage 
accident  shortly  before,  Secretary  of  State  Seward's  jaw  was  in  a  steel  mask. 
At  ten  in  the  evening  as  Lewis  Payne  fought  his  way  upstairs  into  the  sick 
room,  he  injured  the  three  men  who  tried  to  block  his  way  and  accidentally 
broke  his  pistol.  Although  Mr.  Seward  was  beaten  and  stabbed,  the  steel 
mask  and  the  accident  to  the  pistol  without  doubt  saved  his  life.  M.  P.) 
Martial  law  is  proclaimed;  the  cars  are  stopped;  all  means  are  tried  to  arrest  the  villains. 
The  City  is  being  draped  in  mourning  —  rich  and  poor  alike  strive  to  do  honor  to  the 
great  dead.  Maclay  was  with  him  almost  as  soon  as  the  first. 
This  letter  from  Mr.  Maclay  explains  itself. 

"Isaac  W.  Maclay, 
301  Palisade  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  April  27th., 
1901 
My  Dear  Doctor:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  missed  seeing  you 
in  New  York.  Have  been  absent  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and 
have  not  had  a  moment's  time  to  take  up  my  pen. 
"If  you  remember,  I  was  taken  down  with  the  mumps  the  day 
following  the  Assassination,  and  was  confined  to  my  room  for  a 
week.  You  attended  me.  At  that  time  a  hack  driver  from  Wash- 
ington called  to  see  me  to  recover  pay  for  his  two  horses,  which 
he  claimed  were  injured  by  fast  driving  in  taking  me  to  Dr. 
Stone's  home  and  returning  with  the  Doctor  as  requested  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  I  then  wrote  an  account  of  these  circumstances 
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to  the  Sec.  of  War  (Stanton).  This  paper  is  on  file  in  the  War 
Department  and  might  give  you  the  information  you  desire.  If 
you  get  it,  let  me  know.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  write  what  you 
wish. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  I.  W.  Maclay." 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  Assassination,  Dr.  Porter  had  been  on  duty  at  the 
Washington  Arsenal  nearly  a  year.  He,  his  wife,  and  their  six-months-old 
Bessie  were  quartered  in  a  small  house  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
Arsenal  Grounds.  Mammy  Fanny  was  their  devoted  and  beloved  servant. 
On  the  back  of  a  picture  of  Mammy,  Dr.  Porter  wrote,  — 

"Fannie  Jackson,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Porter 
from  1863-1874,  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  'Mama.'  She  was 
formerly  a  slave  of  Mrs.  Lt.  Maury  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey.  She  was  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  because  her 
owner  in  Virginia  was  afraid  she  would  be  liberated  by  the 
advancing  Union  Army,  &  was  sent  off  to  New  Orleans,  — 
which  place  she  reached  the  day  after  Ben  Butler  took  the  city, 
—  and  was  returned,  a  free  woman,  to  Washington  before  her 
former  owners  knew  that  Butler  had  been  successful.  She  has  a 
granddaughter  named  after  Ethel  (my  daughter)  'Ethel 
Porter.'  " 

Mammy  was  half  American  Indian,  as  her  picture  quite  plainly  shows. 
She  served  the  Porters  in  Washington,  in  Providence,  and  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  27th.,  and  I  am  passing  on  to  you  the  story  Mrs. 
Porter  often  told  to  me,  —  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  went  for  a  row  on  the  Po- 
tomac. When  they  reached  home  in  the  late  afternoon,  they  were  met  at  the 
door  by  wide-eyed  Mammy  Fanny  who  told  them  that  she  had  been  sitting 
in  their  boat  house  tending  Bessie  when  some  soldiers  had  rowed  up  to  the 
wharf.  In  the  boat,  Mammy  said,  they  had  a  long  bundle  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  or  "something,"  that  the  men  had  thrown  that  bundle, —  which  she 
insisted  was  the  body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  —  down  on  the  boat  house  floor, 
that  a  sentry  had  ordered  her  to  take  the  baby  away  and  to  do  it  at  once. 
Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  thought  her  idea  that  the  "bundle"  contained  the 
body  of  Booth  a  fantastic  bit  of  Mammy's  imagination.  But  sometime  before 
midnight  on  that  April  27th.  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Post  had  been 
ordered,  —  probably  by  word  of  mouth,  so  secret  were  all  orders,  —  to 
choose  trustworthy  men,  "men  who  had  been  faithful  in  the  field,"  to  hide 
that  body  which  Mammy  had  seen  thrown  onto  the  floor  of  the  little  boat 
house  by  the  Potomac. 

For  two  weeks  after  the  tragic  entry  of  April  15  th,  the  Diary  pages  are 
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"Mammy  Fanny" 

Fanny  Jackson 
Bessie's  Faithful  Nurse 
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blank.  But  over  forty  years  later  the  1911  Easter  number  of  the  Columbian 
Magazine  published  an  account  of  "How  Booth's  Body  was  Hidden"  by 
Dr.  Porter.  Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  quoted  from  that  magazine  story. 

"Midnight  was  being  called  by  the  sentries  from  the  various 
posts  as  the  Military  Storekeeper  of  the  Arsenal  (Mr.  Stebbins), 
four  enlisted  men,  —  one  of  them  leading  a  team  attached  to  a 
cart,  —  and  myself,  the  only  commissioned  officer  present,  met 
at  the  little  summer  house  where  a  sentry  was  on  guard  over 
the  thing  in  the  gunny  sack.  The  four  enlisted  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Ordnance  Corps  and  picked  for  their  reliability  and 
discretion.  They  were  sworn  to  secrecy  regarding  the  happen- 
ings of  the  night.  Two  of  the  men  picked  up  the  gunny  sack 
and  contents,  grunting  at  its  unexpected  weight,  and  placed 
it  in  the  body  of  the  cart.  Stebbins  brought  up  the  rear.  Men 
marched  on  each  side  of  the  cart,  and  I  walked  ahead  with  the 
man  carrying  the  lantern,  the  flickering  rays  of  which  cast 
fantastic  shadows  on  the  surface  of  the  broad  avenue.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  a  member  of  our  party.  The  only  sounds 
to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  night  were  the  crunching  of  the 
wheels,  the  shuffling  of  our  feet  and  the  fall  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
on  the  gravel  road. 

"As  we  followed  the  body  of  the  assassin  in  that  midnight 
march,  I  realized,  but  in  later  years  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
its  awe  and  solemnity,  as  it  concerned  the  two  chief  actors; 
nothing  was  lacking  to  complete  the  dramatic  closing  of  the 
'Tragedy  of  the  Nation';  and  the  historic  ending  of  the  event, 
the  place,  the  circumstances,  the  time  contributed  necessary 
and  appropriate  factors. 

"The  long  and  stately  avenue,  shaded  by  heavily  foliaged 
trees,  was  the  pride  of  the  military  post;  upon  the  east  pyrimidal 
rows  of  cannon  balls  enclosed  big  guns  dismounted  and  bat- 
teries of  light  artillery  —  for  the  Arsenal  was  the  depot  of  the 
ordnance  supply  of  the  armies  of  the  East;  on  the  west  a  beauti- 
ful lawn  extended  to  the  Potomac,  its  well-kept  surface  broken 
only  by  the  Egyptian  towers  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  objects 
of  curiosity  to  every  traveller  who  went  down  the  river  from 
Washington. 

"Here  the  martyred  President  was  accustomed  to  spend  many 
hours  witnessing  the  experiments  with  recently  invented  'small 
arms'  and  here  enjoyed  a  personal  freedom  from  office  seekers 
and  official  duties  that  he  could  nowhere  else  experience.  Cor- 
dial in  manner,  sagacious  in  comprehension,  wise  and  humor- 
ous, his  frequent  calls  were  welcomed  by  General  Ramsey,  the 
commandant,  and  the  younger  officers.  The  place,  hallowed 
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by  the  memory  of  his  presence,  now  silently  witnesses  'the 
passing'  of  the  body  of  his  murderer." 

After  the  two  weeks'  silence  since  April  15th.  the  Diary  continues: 

April  30th.  Sunday. 

Went  to  church  with  Maria  and  upon  returning  found  an  orderly  from  the  Surgeon 
GeneraVs  office  directing  me  to  report  to  General  Hartranft  at  the  Penitentiary  for 
Special  Duty.  I  went  up  after  dinner  and  found  I  was  to  inspect  the  men  who  had  been 
arrested  charged  with  being  connected  with  the  murder  of  the  President.  The  Gen.  is 
a  very  pleasant  man.  He  is  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Division  that  retook  Fort 
Steadman. 

Again  in  the  Columbian  Magazine  Dr.  Porter  explains  why  the  order  to 
report  to  General  Hartranft  was  sent  verbally  by  an  orderly  instead  of  by 
a  written  communication. 

"The  reason  for  the  attempted  secrecy  may  be  found  in  the 
turbulent  condition  of  public  affairs,  the  general  consternation 
and  almost  universal  suspicion.  The  departments  in  Washing- 
ton were  demoralized;  the  clerks  were  not  trusted  to  copy 
official  orders  that  were  written  by  the  chief  personally  and 
transmitted  directly  by  messenger.  Whether  my  participation 
in  the  secreting  of  the  assassin's  body  or  the  fact  that  I  was  the 
medical  officer  at  the  arsenal  caused  the  following  order  to  be 
issued,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  from  the  moment  it 
was  placed  in  my  hands  until  the  monitor  Florida  turned 
north  from  Fort  Jefferson,  Dry  Tortugas,  after  delivering  four 
of  the  conspirators  to  the  commanding  officer  to  begin  their 
sentences,  I  was  in  daily  attendance  upon  them  and  I  was  one 
of  three  surgeons  to  pronounce  dead  the  other  quartette  as  its 
members'  bodies  dangled  from  the  gibbet-fastened  nooses  in 
the  yard  of  the  penitentiary  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  7th.,  1865." 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  directive  given  to  the  Doctor  when  he  reported  that 
Sunday  afternoon  to  General  Hartranft  at  the  penitentiary. 

"Surgeon  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
April  30th.,  1865. 
Sir:  —  By  direction  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  you  will 
report  to  General  Hartranft,  U.  S.  Vols.,  for  the  daily  inspec- 
tion of  prisoners  under  his  charge.  Should  medical  attendance 
be  required  you  will  give  it. 

"While  engaged  on  this  duty  you  will  be  careful  not  to  answer 
any  questions  addressed  to  you  by  the  prisoners  nor  allow  them 
to  make  remarks  not  connected  with  your  professional  duties 
(to  you). 
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"The  fact  of  these  inspections  will  not  be  communicated  to 
anyone  and  your  daily  official  reports  will  be  made  directly  to 
General  Hartranft,  who  is  in  command  at  the  Penitentiary, 
Arsenal  Grounds,  Washington. 
Asst.  Surgeon  G.  L.  Porter, 
U.  S.  Army, 

U.  S.  Arsenal,  Very  respectfully  your  obedient 

Washington,  D.  C.  servant, 

By  order  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
(Signed)  G.  H.  Crane, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Army." 

From  April  30th.  until  May  23rd.  the  yellowed  pages  of  the  old  Diary  bear 
not  a  single  word,  but  hunting  through  reams  of  Dr.  Porter's  military  papers 
I  found  the  following  report  in  his  own  handwriting.  On  the  outside  of  the 
paper  is  written  the  following: 

"Penitentiary,  Arsenal  Grounds, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  1st.,  1865. 
G.  L.  Porter, 

Asst.  Surg.,  U.  S.  A. 
Reports  that  he  has  inspected  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Prisoners  and  of  the  Building." 

The  report  I  quote: 

"Washington  Arsenal, 
Washington,  D.  C., 

May  1st.,  1865. 
General:  — 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  in  obedience  to  directions  from  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  received  through  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office,  I  reported  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  daily 
inspecting  the  prisoners  in  your  charge;  and,  in  accordance 
with  your  orders,  have  this  morning  examined  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  building,  and  the  personal  health  of  the 
inmates. 

"Each  one  of  the  prisoners  is  comparatively  well.  As  a 
precautionary  and  necessary  measure,  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  everyone  of  them  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
receive  a  complete  change  of  underclothing;  that  the  boots 
and  shoes  be  exchanged  for  woolen  slippers,  &  that  the  hood 
be  paded  (sic).  (Note.  This  last  clause,  written  with  different 
pen  and  ink,  was  probably  added  after  going  over  with  General 
Hartranft  item  by  item  this  first  'daily'  report  'directly'  to  the 
General  as  ordered  by  the  War  Department.  M.  W.  P.) 
"The  building  in  which  they  are  confined,  having  for  a  long 
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time  been  closed,  requires  special  ventilation;  I  would  therefore 
advise,  for  the  protection  of  the  Guard  as  well  as  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  prisoners,  that  some  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the 
upper  row  of  windows  be  removed,  and  that,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  lower  sash  of  the  lower  row  be  raised.  That  the 
cleanliness  of  the  cells  should  be  maintained,  the  floor  daily 
swept,  the  bedding  daily  aired  is  evident  and  requires  no 
recommendation. 

"The  food  that  is  furnished  is  good  and  abundant. 
Major  General  Hartranft,  U.  S.  Vol. 
Penitentiary,  Arsenal  Grounds, 

Washington,  D.  C.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  svt., 
(Signed)  G.  L.  Porter, 

Asst.  Surg.,  U.  S.  A." 


Chapter  III 


[Amuel  Bland  Arnold  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Penitentiary.  He 
admitted  quite  proudly  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of 
Booth  who  had  planned  to  kidnap  President  Lincoln,  but  denied  that 
he  had  consented  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  assassination.  In  1943, 
a  book  was  published  called  "Defense  and  Prison  Experiences  of  a  Lincoln 
Conspirator.  Statements  and  Autobiographical  Notes."  It  was  edited  and 
published  by  Charles  F.  Heartman,  a  member  of  the  Florida  Historical 
Society.  It  was  based  on  a  Diary  written  by  Arnold  who  makes  this  excuse 
for  swearing  that  he  would  not  betray  the  secrets  of  the  gang. 

"When  the  brain  was  to  a  great  extent  clouded  by  drink  and 
reason  in  a  measure  had  lost  its  power  of  concentrating  thought 
O'Laughlin  and  myself  entered  into  the  enterprise  with  Booth 
after  taking  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  good  faith." 
"On  or  about  April  25th."  Arnold  relates  in  his  1865  story, 
"Captain  Muroc,  U.  S.  Marines,  under  whose  charge  I  was 
came  into  my  quarters  and  in  a  soft  and  kind  voice  stated  he 
had  orders  from  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  to  en- 
case my  head  in  a  cap This  covering  for  the  head 

was  made  of  canvass  (sic)  which  covered  the  entire  head  and 

face." The  Diary  stated  that  this  continued  about 

a  week  and  he  could  not  remove  the  hood  even  to  bathe  "the 

swollen,  bloated  and  soiled  visage."    Then  after 

about  a  week  he  complains,  "I  was  taken  from  my  cell,  my 
clothing  removed  also  the  hood  from  the  head  and  ordered  to 
bathe  myself.  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  escaped  from  receiving 
my  death,  as  the  water  used  was  as  cold  as  ice  itself,  it  having 
been  taken  from  the  barrels  used  for  making  ice- water  in.  My 
whole  frame  shook  and  trembled  from  contact  with  its  cold 
fluid,  until  my  limbs  nearly  shook  from  beneath  me  (sic)  body. 
A  detective  by  name  (Herbert)  seeing  me,  shivering  and  trem- 
bling in  such  a  manner,  enquired  what  ailed  me,  if  I  were  ill, 
ect  (sic)  when  he  knew  in  his  own  vile  heart  the  cause  of  my 
suffering.  After  the  bath  a  change  of  clean  clothing  was  fur- 
nished. I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell  whene  (sic)  I  found  a 
differently  constructed  hood  had  been  prepared  for  head  cover, 
of  a  much  more  tortuous  (sic)  and  painful  patern  (sic)  than  the 
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one  formerly  used.  It  fitted  the  head  tightly,  containing  cotton 
pads  which  were  placed  directly  over  the  eyes  and  ears,  having 
the  tendancy  (sic)  to  push  the  eye  balls  far  back  in  their  sockets, 
one  small  aperture  about  the  nose  through  which  to  breathe, 
and    one    by   which   food    could    be    served    to    the    mouth 

The  Surgeon  in  charge  expressed  the  opinion  that 

the  hoods  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  head  and  brain  as  if  it 
had  been  encased  in  a  poultice." 

Again  Arnold  writes:  — 

"From  the  25th.  of  April,  1865  to  the  10th.  of  June  the  hood 
encasing  my  head  was  constantly  kept  on  and  only  removed 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Court,  The  guards  often  in  their  haste 
to  perform  the  mandatory  order  from  the  War  Secretary  would 
reach  my  cell  before  me  and  place  the  hood  upon  my  head  be- 
fore being  locked  in  my  quarters.  They  seemed  to  be  imbued 
with  like  deep  hatred  of  those  occupying  higher  positions.  That 
the  ordeal  through  which  I  passed  did  not  craze  me  remains  a 
mystery,  as  the  effect  produced,  was  similiar  (sic)  as  if  it  had 
been  encased  in  a  poultice,  so  expressed  by  the  Surgeon  in 
Charge." 

Gen.  Thomas  Ewing  was  counsel  for  Arnold.  Once  when  he  visited  his 
client  in  his  cell  he  spied  the  hood  as  he  was  leaving  and  asked  Arnold  what 
it  was.  "I  remarked,"  wrote  Arnold  in  his  Diary,  "handing  it  to  him,  'a 
torture  invented  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.'  "  The  hood  did 
not  seem  to  be  on  the  head  at  that  time ! 

Arnold  found  all  officers  and  guards  from  Secretary  Stanton  and  General 
Hartranft  down  a  cruel  lot,  —  except  two,  —  Captain  Muroc  who  told 
him  in  a  "soft  and  kind  voice"  that  he  must  wear  the  hood  and  the  "Surgeon 
in  Charge."  If  we  read  between  the  lines  in  that  first  report  by  Dr.  Porter 
to  General  Hartranft  on  May  1st,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  this 
first  physical  examination  of  the  prisoners  had  indicated  that  the  rough 
canvas  of  the  hoods  was  causing  irritation  as  Arnold  stated.  And  so,  hoping 
to  alleviate  that  condition,  the  Doctor  recommended  that  pads  of  cotton 
be  placed  over  the  sore  eyes  and  ears.  Prisoner  Arnold  found  the  new  hood 
more  "tortuous"  than  the  first  one;  also  he  made  bitter  complaint  about  the 
cold  bath.  And  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  through  his  lamentations  and 
fault  findings  about  the  officers  he  never  criticized  the  "Surgeon  in  Charge." 
Having  known  that  Surgeon  later  during  many,  many  years  and  having 
been  under  his  medical  care  numberless  times,  it  is  not  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  prisoners  received  ALWAYS  kind  and  sympathetic  treatment 
from  Dr.  Porter. 


apter 


During  the  three  weeks  of  the  Diary's  silence  after  April  30th.  the 
trials  of  the  prisoners  went  on.  One  of  the  most  important  wit- 
nesses was  Louis  J.  Weichmann  who  had  been  a  schoolmate  of 
John  Harrison  Surratt  at  Saint  Charles,  Maryland,  from  1859  to  1862. 
Surratt  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt.  Weichmann  had  taught  school 
for  about  two  years  and  in  January,  1864,  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Department  in  Washington.  Late  in  the  same  year  the  Surratts  moved  to 
Washington  and  Weichmann  entered  the  Surratt  household  as  a  boarder. 
In  the  War  Department  the  desk  next  to  Weichmann's  was  used  by  Captain 
D.  H.  Gleason,  a  native  of  Langdon,  New  Hampshire.  The  two  clerks  often 
talked  over  their  experiences.  Late  in  March,  1865,  Booth,  Surratt,  Arnold 
and  their  associates  attempted  to  carry  out  a  plot  to  kidnap  President  Lin- 
coln and  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage.  The  plan  went  awry  and  the  conspirators 
dejectedly  returned  to  the  Surratts'  house.  It  was  then  that  Weichmann  be- 
came convinced  that  something  was  really  wrong.  The  next  morning  he 
confided  to  Gleason  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  They  decided  to  say  noth- 
ing at  the  moment  but  to  keep  a  careful  watch.  As  soon  as  Gleason  heard  of 
the  shooting  of  Lincoln  he  reported  to  the  War  Department  what  Weich- 
mann had  told  him  a  short  time  before.  Major  Richards,  Chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Police,  was  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy  and  was  sure 
that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  the  assassin.  And  so  the  War  and  Police  Depart- 
ments had  additional  clues  that  led  to  the  home  of  Mary  Surratt. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  in  my  keeping  the  records  of  the  town  of  Langdon, 
New  Hampshire,  oddly  enough  Captain  Gleason's  birthplace.  One  day 
Mrs.  Safford  came  to  me  as  town  clerk  in  a  search  for  some  long-ago  dates 
of  relatives.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  forgotten  her  initials.  She  was  from  Wash- 
ington and  she  told  me  the  following  story  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it. 

"When  I  was  a  child  my  family  moved  to  Washington  and 
rented  the  house  in  which  the  Surratts  had  lived.  It  was  soon 
after  the  Civil  War  and  feeling  was  still  bitter  between  the 
southern  and  the  northern  sympathizers,  —  often  against  us 
because  we  had  come  from  the  north.  My  aunt  was  ill  with 
consumption  and  was  annoyed  by  a  squeaking  board  in  the 
closet  of  her  up-stairs  sick  room.  The  carpenter  who  came 
to  stop  the  squeak  found  a  floor  board  loose  and  the  space 
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underneath  filled  with  papers.  My  mother  promptly  threw 
them  ALL  into  the  fire,  saying,  'There  has  been  trouble 
enough  over  that  case!'  " 

Perhaps,  had  she  not  burned  the  papers,  many  uncertainties  might  have 
been  cleared  up,  especially  about  Mrs.   Surratt  and  the  other  prisoners. 

At  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  Louis  Weichmann's  testimony  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Government.  Mrs.  Surratt  was  hung  after  being 
convicted  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy,  as  were  also  Herold,  and  Payne 
and  Atzerodt.  John  Surratt  fled  but  was  two  years  later  arrested  in  Egypt 
and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  for  trial  by  a  Civil  Court.  Like  Samuel 
Arnold  he  admitted  the  kidnaping  plot  but  denied  any  connection  with  the 
assassination.  The  jury  disagreed  and  John  Surratt  was  released. 

In  1900  Dr.  Porter  was  preparing  an  illustrated  lecture  which  he  called 
"The  Tragedy  of  the  Nation."  Louis  Weichmann  was  working  on  a  book 
at  his  home  in  Anderson,  Indiana.  The  two  men  were  brought  into  com- 
munication through  General  Henry  L.  Burnett  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Military  Commission  for  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators.  For  parts  of  the 
years  1900  and  1901,  Dr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Weichmann  were  corresponding 
in  an  effort  to  verify  the  facts  regarding  the  EVENT.  From  the  following 
letters  it  appears  that  Weichmann  sent  some  chapters  from  his  manuscript 
to  the  Doctor  for  suggestion  and  criticism.  Apparently  before  returning  these 
chapters  Dr.  Porter  took  some  notes.  In  the  notes  which  he  took  there  are 
several  items  which  appear  in  O.  H.  Oldroyd's  "Assassination  of  President 
Lincoln."  One  may  infer  from  the  letter  of  September  12th.,  1901,  that 
Weichmann  was  financially  interested  in  that  publication  after  furnishing 
some  of  the  material.  Weichmann's  manuscript,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  has 
never  been  published  anywhere  else. 

This  particular  letter  which  follows  is  marked  "Confidential." 

"Dr.  George  L.  Porter,  Anderson,  Indiana, 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  July  30th.,  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  the  paper  which  you  kindly  sent  me  and  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  same.  After  reading  your  article  a 
second  time,  I  find  there  are  several  corrections  to  make.  Mrs. 
S.  did  not  take  the  whisky  in  the  buggy  with  her.  She  ordered 
that  of  her  tenant,  Lloyd,  who  you  know  kept  a  tavern  at  Sur- 
rattsville.  The  whisky  was  already  there,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  her  to  take  it  with  her.  The  name  of  the  tenant  was 
Lloyd  instead  of  Floyd. 

"Again  you  say  that  Surratt  and  Booth  made  frequent  visits 
to  Canada  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  '64  and  '65.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  mistake.  The  records  show  that  Booth  was  in  Montreal 
in  Oct.,  1864,  at  which  time  he  made  the  deposit  in  the 
Ontario  Bank,  the  draft  for  which  was  found  in  his  pocket 
when  he  was  shot  in  the  barn.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  any- 
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where  that  he  went  there  after  that  time.  Surratt  left  home 
only  twice  in  the  winter  of '65;  about  the  beginning  of  February 
he  visited  Wilkes  Booth  at  his  home  in  New  York.  He  did  not 
go  to  Montreal  until  April  3rd.,  1865.  At  that  time  he  had 
returned  from  Richmond  where  he  had  been  a  week  with  a 
Mrs.  Slater.  He  stayed  at  the  National  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd.  of  April,  and  left  for  Canada  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th.  As  you  probably  know,  I  went  to  Canada  in  pursuit  of 
him  and  wanted  to  bring  him  back  to  the  United  States  in  all 
kindness,  for  I  did  not  believe  he  was  mixed  up  in  the  case  to 
the  extent  that  people  said  he  was.  I  myself  examined  the 
register  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  and  found  that  he  had 
arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  of  April,  and  left  on 
the  12th.,  arriving  again  on  the  18th.  He  was  registered  as 
John  Harrison,  his  two  Christian  names.  Where  he  was  be- 
tween the  12th.  and  18th.  has  always  been  to  me  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  speculation.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Dye,  who  was 
in  front  of  the  theatre  and  who  heard  the  time  called,  identified 
him  positively  as  the  man  who  called  the  time.  This  occurred 
at  John's  trial  in  1867.  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  never  forget  that 
scene.  Dye  was  asked,  'Do  you  see  the  man  who  called  the 
time?'  'Yes,'  he  said,  'there  he  is.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have 
seen  his  face  so  many  times  in  my  sleep,  it  was  so  pale  and 
anxious.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  man  who 
called  the  time.'  I  have  seen  Dye  a  half  dozen  times  since  that 
night  and  every  time  I  have  said  to  him,  'Sergeant  Dye,  are 
you  sure  that  John  Surratt  is  the  man  who  called  the  time?' 
He  always  answered,  'Weichmann,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.'  And  yet  Surratt  produced  three  witnesses,  two  of  whom 
said  they  saw  him  in  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  14th.  of  April, 
and  the  other,  Mr.  Case,  said  that  he  saw  him  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  and  that  he  came  in  his  store  to  buy  some 
shirts.  I  confess  to  you  that  this  matter  has  always  filled  me 
with  the  greatest  consternation  and  surprise;  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  now  after  35  years  have  elapsed,  I  do 
not  know  what  to  believe  as  to  his  presence  in  Washington  on 
the  night  of  the  14th.  of  April.  I  was  the  strongest  witness  in 
his  behalf,  because  I  said  that  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in 
Washington  was  on  the  3rd.  of  April,  and  that  was  the  truth. 
It  was,  however,  very  possible  for  him  to  be  in  Washington  on 
the  14th.  of  April  and  I  not  see  him  at  all. 
"You  also  say  that  Booth,  when  he  jumped  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  broke  his  left  leg.  It  was  not  his  left  leg,  but  the 
right  one  that  he  broke.  As  he  descended  the  right  spur  caught 
in  the  American  flag;  this  caused  his  foot  to  turn  under  him 
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and  in  this  way  his  leg  was  broken.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
chief  motive  that  actuated  these  people  was  money;  Booth's 
desire  no  doubt  was  to  make  a  hero  of  himself,  to  be  a  Charlotte 
Cortay  (sic)  of  the  19th.  century,  but  his  followers  were 
actuated  by  no  such  motives  —  they  were  too  commonplace 
to  make  heroes  out  of. 

"I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  to  justify  me  in  believing  that 
the  wires  were  cut  in  Washington  that  night,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  running  to  Fortress  Monroe.  You  know  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  great  man  that  he  was,  sat  all  night  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  Lincoln  and  wrote  his  despatches  giving 
account  of  the  deed  and  of  the  condition  of  the  President;  he 
certainly  must  have  had  the  use  of  the  wires  for  that  purpose, 
nor  do  I  find  anything  to  make  me  believe  that  $200,000.  were 
drawn  out  of  the  Ontario  Bank  a  few  days  after  Surratt  arrived 
in  Montreal.  Where  do  you  get  your  authority  for  saying  that? 
"Have  you  ever  read  the  book  written  by  Gen'l  Harris,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Military  Commission?  It  is  a  very  able 
work.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  you  ought  to  read  it.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  'The  American  Citizen,'  Boston,  at  $1.50.  The 
only  members  of  the  Commission  who  are  alive  now  are: 
Gen'l  Lew  Wallace  of  Crawfordsville,  age  76;  Gen'l  T.  M. 
Harris,  Harrisville,  West  Va.,  Age  86;  and  Charles  H.  Tomkins, 
Washington. 

"John  H.  Surratt  is  still  living  and  is  working  on  a  line  of 
steamers  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  Baltimore.  He  was  only  20  years 
old  when  he  engaged  in  that  affair,  a  year  younger  than 
Herold.  Payne  was  only  21,  a  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  in 
Florida. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  southern  people  or  government  were 
in  any  way  mixed  up  in  this  tragedy,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
Catholic  Church  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think  the  whole 
plot  originated  with  these  foolish  young  men  and  that  it  was 
confined  to  them.  Indeed  the  confession  of  Sam  Arnold  and 
the  lecture  by  John  H.  Surratt  prove  this.  Surratt  in  his 
lecture  in  1870  said  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  party  to 
capture  the  President,  but  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  plot 
to  kill  him.  He  said  also  that  the  Southern  government  was  in 
no  way  mixed  up  in  it;  that  they  were  too  jealous  and  wanted 
to  keep  the  thing  to  themselves.  Sam  Arnold  in  his  confession 
said  the  same  thing. 

"I  send  you  a  few  articles  from  a  newspaper,  one  written  by 
myself  and  the  other  in  relation  to  Gen'l  Wallace.  I  shall  also 
send  you  another  article  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  you. 
"Now,  dear  Sir,  please  understand  that  I  am  only  writing  this 
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to  you  from  a  desire  of  stating  the  exact  facts  and  truth.  Please 
do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  I  desire  to  be  obtrusive.  It 
is  time  for  the  world  to  know  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you  to  that  end,  I 
think  I  will  only  be  doing  my  duty  as  a  man  to  you. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Louis  J.  Weichmann." 

"Anderson,  Ind.,  Aug.  15,  1900. 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Porter, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir: I  am  much  obliged  to  you 

for  what  you  say  of  my  proposed  work.  Today  I  send  you 
chapters  12,  14,  15,  and  16.  I  believe  you  will  find  them  in- 
teresting. 

"In  chapter  15  you  will  please  note  the  following,  — 
'As  he  was  descending  the  spur  in  his  right  boot  caught  on 
the  flag  which  had  been  draped  in  front  of  the  President's  box 
in  honor  of  his  presence  and  clung  to  it  causing  the  right  foot 
to  partially  turn  under  him  as  he  struck  the  stage,  and  thereby 
one  of  the  bones  of  his  leg  was  broken.' 

"I  am  indebted  to  you  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Daniel  S.  Eastwood,  and  shall  make  use  of  the  same. 
Father  Cliniquy,  a  converted  Catholic  priest,  some  years  ago 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  distinctly  charged  the  Catholic 
church  with  the  Assassination.  I  have  read  this  book  and  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  he  says.  I  agree  with  you  in  your 
remarks  in  this  respect.  The  priests  of  Washington  for  many 
years  after  the  punishment  of  Mrs.  S.  made  themselves  very 
offensive  by  saying  that  she  was  an  innocent  woman  and  that 
the  government  had  punished  her  wrongfully,  but  all  of  this 
has  now  died  out  and  what  the  world  wishes  to  know  is  the 
truth;  I  believe  that  both  Mrs.  S  and  her  son  were  deeply 
involved  and  if  they  had  done  their  duty  as  Christian  people 
they  could  have  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"Tell  me  what  you  think  of  chapter  sixteen  as  that  will  be  the 
one  most  likely  to  attract  attention. 

"You  cannot  realize  what  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure 
because  of  my  testimony,  and  especially  from  the  people  in  the 
church  in  which  I  was  raised.  It  has  simply  been  infamous. 
I  was  twenty-three  years  in  the  service  at  the  request  of  Stanton 
and  Holt.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  manner  in  which  these  men, 
who  with  Burnett  and  Bingham  stood  by  me,  I  would  long  ago 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
"I  am  getting  along  toward  the  shady  side  of  life,  but  before  I 
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go  I  wish  to  put  my  side  of  that  tragic  matter  before  the  world. 
With  best  wishes, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


"Aug.  16th.,  1900. 
Dear  Doctor:  I  send  these  chapters  to  you  in  the  greatest 
confidence.  Keep  what  I  have  written  to  yourself.  You  know 
it  is  a  matter  about  which  I  am  very  sensitive  and  I  do  not 
wish  any  of  it  to  become  public  until  I  am  entirely  ready 

I  am  egotist  enough  to  think  that  I  have 

written  the  best  and  most  complete  history  of  this  subject, 
better  than  any  which  has  yet  been  given  out  to  the  public. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


"September  11th.,  1900. 
Dr.  George  L.  Porter, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Doctor:  —  I  have  received  the  package  which  you 
returned  to  me  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
remarks.  I  remember  you  very  well.  I  saw  you  often  during 
the  trial.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  very  good  recollection  of 
Camp  Stoneman. 

"At  a  later  date  I  will  send  you  two  more  chapters  concerning 
my  own  personal  experience  in  relation  to  this  matter  and  I  am 

sure  they  will  interest  you  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


"December  4th.,  1900. 
My  Dear  Doctor:  —  I  have  your  letter  of  last  week  and  take 
note  of  your  request  you  made  therein.  I  have  a  photograph 
which  was  taken  in  1865,  it  is  a  very  good  picture  of  me  as  I 
looked  at  that  time.  Stanton  told  me  to  my  face  that  I  was  a 
very  comely  young  man;  maybe  when  you  see  the  picture  you 
will  agree  with  him,  at  same  time  there  are  many  things  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you  in  confidence  and  to  which  I  cannot 
give  utterance  in  a  letter. 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  long  persecution  which  grew  out 
of  this  case  and  which  lasted  so  many  years.  I  can  assure  you  I 

had  my  share  of  it 

"Have  you  seen  Burnett  lately? 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


In  Civilian  Life,  about  1910 
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"December  11th.,  1900. 
Dear  Doctor:  —  Your  last  letter  was  entirely  satisfactory  and 
I  now  send  you  a  photograph  which  was  taken  in  1866  at 
Philadelphia. 

"When  you  are  done  with  this  photograph,  please  return  it  as 
I  wish  to  have  a  copy  made  of  it  for  the  frontispiece  of  my  book. 
I  send  you  a  clipping  from  the  Phonographic  Magazine  of 
1893  by  Benn  Pitman  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  also  a 
letter  showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


"March  13th.,  1901. 

Dear  Doctor: I  read  the  last  paper  you  sent 

me  and  I  desire  to  correct  what  seems  to  be  a  general  public 
error.  You  state  when  Booth  approached  the  President's  Box, 
he  handed  his  card  to  the  messenger  that  night.  There  was 
nobody  on  the  outside  of  the  box  at  all.  If  there  had  been  that 
fellow  would  never  have  gone  into  it.  Miss  Tarbell  in  one  of 
her  articles  in  McGlure's  Magazine  made  a  similar  mistake. 
I  called  her  attention  to  it  at  the  time  and  enclosed  a  letter 
from  General  Burnett,  in  which  he  said  there  was  no  messenger 
at  all  on  that  occasion. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  correction  in  regard  to  the  leg 
of  Booth  which  was  broken.  It  was  the  left  leg.  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  which  he  said  that 
the  boot  which  has  the  long  slit  in  it  is  the  boot  of  the  left  leg. 
"Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  this  probably  being  the  last  one 
I  shall  ask,  to  write  me  as  briefly  as  you  can  an  account  of  the 
burial  of  Booth  in  which  you  took  part?  I  wish  to  insert  it  in 
my  manuscript.  My  understanding  has  always  been  that 
toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration,  the  remains 
were  given  to  Edwin  Booth  and  were  buried  in  Green  Mount 
Cemetery,  Baltimore. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


"Anderson,  Ind.,  Sept.  12,  1901. 
Dr.  George  L.  Porter, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dear  Doctor:  —  There  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Col.  Oldroyd 
of  the  Lincoln  Museum  at  Washington,  a  complete  history  of 
the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  of  the  conspiracy  that 
led  thereto.  It  will  be  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  put  on  the 
market,  and  I  can  personally  vouch  for  it.  The  price  in  cloth 
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will  be  one  dollar  per  copy,  and  I  will  be  personally  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  give  me  your  order  for  the  same.  It  will  not  be 
ready  until  October  15th.  It  will  be  a  help  to  me,  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  work.  If  you  should  be  you  may 
return  it. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Weichmann." 


In  his  letter  of  August  15th.,  1900,  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Weichmann 

says:  — "Today  I  send  you  chapters  12,  14,  15  and  16 Tell  me  what 

you  think  of  Chapter  sixteen  as  that  will  be  the  one  most  likely  to  attract 
attention."  It  is  quite  evident  that  before  Dr.  Porter  returned  the  loaned 
chapters  to  Mr.  Weichmann  he  took  some  notes  for  future  reference.  These 
notes  are  on  scraps  of  paper  and  I  have  copied  them  exactly  as  written  even 
though  something  may  seem  to  be  omitted.  The  references  to  pages  in  Mr. 
Oldroyd's  book,  —  in  parentheses,  —  are  mine  and  are  not  in  Dr.  Porter's 
memoranda. 

The  brief  notes  follow:  — 

"Chapter  XII. 

Booth  in  New  York,  23rd.  March,  1865.  That  day  Surratt 
visited  a  Catholic  school,  10th.  &  G  Sts.  &  saw  Miss  Annie 
Ward,  a  teacher;  afterward  he  went  to  the  Herndon  House  and 
asked  the  mistress,  Mrs.  Murray,  'if  Miss  Ward  had  engaged 
a  room  for  a  delicate  gentleman  who  was  to  have  his  meals 
sent  up  to  him'  (See  Oldroyd,  page  175.  M.  W.  P.)  &  was  told 
that  she  had.  On  27th.  of  March  Payne  came  to  Washington 
from  Baltimore  and  took  the  room.  A  few  days  afterward 
Atzerodt,  when  asked  if  Payne  was  stopping  at  the  Herndon 
House,  answered,  'Yes.'  Weichmann  communicated  this  fact 
to  Mrs.  Surratt  who  became  quite  angry  that  he  had  found 
this  out.  Shortly  afterwards,  after  attending  church,  she  told 
her  companions  as  they  passed  the  Herndon  House,  she  left 
the  party  saying  that  she  was  going  to  see  Payne.  They  waited 
until  she  had  made  the  call.  This  testimony  of  Weichmann  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  Miss  Fitzpatrick.  'Why,  if  I  had  served 
a  young  pig  to  him,  he  would  have  eaten  it,  bones  and  all.' 
Booth  in  Washington,  Sunday,  March  26th. 

Chapter  XIV. 

14th.  of  April,  1865.  A  beautiful  day.  Late  in  the  forenoon, 
Booth,  handsomely  and  richly  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  a  tall 
silk  hat,  with  kid  gloves  of  a  subdued  color,  a  light  overcoat 
over  his  arm,  came  down  10th.  St.  from  H.  Mr.  Ford,  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre,  said  to  his  companions  'Here  comes 
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the  handsomest  man  in  the  United  States.'  Later  Booth  met 
John  F.  Coyle,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
and  said  to  him,  'Suppose  Lincoln  was  killed,  what  would  be 
the  result?'  Mr.  C.  replied,  'Johnson  would  succeed.'  'But 
if  he  was  killed,  then  what?'  'Then  Seward,'  answered  Mr. 
Coyle  and  Booth  continued,  'But  suppose  he  was  killed,  then 
what?'  'Then  anachy  or  whatever  the  Constitution  provided,' 
and  laughing  Mr.  C.  said,  'but  what  nonsense!  They  don't 
make  Brutuses  nowadays.'  Booth  shook  his  head  and  said, 
'No,  no,  they  do  not.' 

Gen.  Grant,  carriage  &c.  Horace  Porter's  article  in  Century, 
1897,  October. 

Hole  in  the  wall  opposite  door  of  the  box  of  the  President. 
Rhodes  —  Surratt. 

Atzedodt  was  seen  by  John  Fletcher  about  ten  o'clock  to  enter 
the  Kirkwood  House,  his  room  directly  opposite  that  of  the 
Vice  President. 

Chapter  XV. 

William  Withers,  leader  of  the  orchestra,  on  the  box  prevented 

the  turning  off  the  gas  by  Spangler.  (Oldroyd,  page  20.  M. 

W.  P). 

Mr.    Lincoln   was   taken   to   the   house   of  Mr.    Peterson,   a 

German  tailor,  opposite  the  theatre.  He  died  at  22  minutes 

past  seven  on  the  morning  of  April  15th.,  1865. 

'Now'  exclaimed  Stanton,  'he  belongs  to  the  ages.'  The  body 

was  placed  in  a  plain  wooden  coffin  draped  by  an  American 

flag,  borne  by  six  private  soldiers  to  an  ordinary  hearse,  the 

soldiers  marching  behind  as  mourners  and  so  borne  to  the 

White  House. 

Chapter  VI. 

14th.  April,  1865,  about  2.30  P.  M.  Booth  called  upon  Mrs. 
Surratt.  Supposed  to  have  done  so  in  the  morning  also.  Mrs. 
Holohan.  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  Cavalry  pickets;  called  in  at 
8  P.  M.  'She  was  very  anxious  to  be  at  home  at  nine  o'clock, 
saying  that  she  had  an  engagement  with  some  gentlemen  at 
that  hour.'  Of  Booth  she  stated,  'Booth  is  done  acting  &  is 
going  to  New  York  very  soon,  NEVER  to  return.' 
When  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  having  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  caught  a  view  of  Washington  swimming  in  a  flood  of 
light,  raising  her  hands  she  said,  'I  am  afraid  all  this  rejoicing 
will  be  turned  into  mourning  &  all  this  glory  into  sadness.' 
(Oldroyd,  page  183.  M.  W.  P.)  I  asked  her  what  she  meant 
&  she  replied  that  'After  sunshine  there  was  always  a  storm, 
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&  that  people  were  too  proud  and  licentious  and  that  God 
would  punish  them.'  In  the  eve  of  April  14th.  Miss  Annie 
Ward  bro't  to  Mrs.  Surratt  a  letter  said  to  have  been  from 
John  H.  Surratt,  dated  Montreal,  April  12th.,  1865. 

Chapter  XVI. 

(Note.  This  is  the  Chapter  XVI  which  Mr.  Weichmann,  in 
his  letter  of  August  15th.,  1901,  said  would  be  most  likely  to 
attract  attention.  (Note.  Mr.  Oldroyd  did  not  refer  to  that 
special  material.  M.  W.  P.) 

Letter  contained  something  that  occurred  in  Washington 
April  11th.  The  register  of  St.  Lawrence  Hall  showed  that 
J.  H.  Surratt  under  an  assumed  name  of  J.  H.  arrived  there  on 
the  6th.  of  April,  left  on  the  12th.  for  the  U.  S.  and  returned 
on  the  18th.  Detectives  that  night  (14th.-15th.  April)  about 
10  o'clock  went  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house.  W.  was  told  by  her 
to  admit  them.  'For  God's  sake,  let  them  come  in.  I  expected 
the  house  to  be  searched.' 

After  the  detectives  had  gone  Mrs.  S.'s  daughter,  almost 
frantic,  cried  out,  'Oh. !  Ma!  Just  think  of  that  man  (J.  W.  B.) 
having  been  here  an  hour  before  the  assassination.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  bring  suspicion  on  us.'  'Annie,  come  what  will', 
she  replied,  T  am  resigned.  I  think  that  J.  Wilkes  Booth  was 
only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  to  punish  this 
proud  and  licentious  people.'" 

At  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written  Louis  Weichmann  was  principal 
of  the  Anderson  Business  School  in  Anderson,  Indiana.  It  was  on  September 
12th.,  1901,  that  he  asked  Dr.  Porter  to  buy  the  "Assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  by  O.  H.  Oldroyd.  That  book  was  published  privately  and  copy- 
righted by  Mr.  Oldroyd  in  1901.  Less  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Weichmann 
wrote  that  letter  he  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  and  died  June  5th.,  1902. 
He  was  not  quite  fifty-nine  years  old.  He  had  never  married.  His  early  and 
intimate  association  with  the  Surratt  family,  the  testimony  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  give  at  the  conspirators'  trials,  —  particularly  Mrs.  Surratt's, 
—  and  the  bitter  attitude  of  his  Church  in  regard  to  that  testimony  saddened 
his  whole  after  life. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  brief  obituary  notice  which  Dr.  Porter  had  cut  from  a 
newspaper  and  pasted  into  Mr.  Oldroyd's  book  beside  the  picture  of  Louis 
Weichmann  taken  when  he  was  "a  comely  young  man". 

"  'All  the  evidence  I  gave  was  true' 

Weichmann's  last  message. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  6th.  —  Prof.  Louis  Weichmann,  the 

last  save  one  of  the  witnesses  against  Mrs.  Surratt  in  the  trial 

following  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  whose 
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testimony  was  so  pointed  and  direct  that  it  went  far  toward 
convincing  the  court  of  her  guilt,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Anderson  last  night. 

"He  had  been  speechless  for  two  days,  but  was  constantly 
attempting  to  talk,  and  it  was  evident  that  something  was  on 
his  mind.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  indicated  that  he 
wanted  writing  materials,  and  a  pencil  and  pad  of  paper  were 
given  him.  Summoning  his  strength  for  the  effort,  he  wrote: 

'All  the  evidence  I  gave  was  true.' 
He  died  shortly  after  making  the  written  statement." 


apter 


In  1911,  Scribner's  Magazine  carried  a  delightful  series  of  "Recollections 
both  Grave  and  Gay"  by  Mrs.  Burton  K.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  had 
been  Jefferson  Davis'  secretary  during  the  war  between  the  States;  he 
was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Penitentiary  under  Dr.  Porter's  care.  Evi- 
dently, when  the  Doctor  read  these  "Recollections",  he  realized  from  his 
own  memories  and  from  documents  in  his  possession  that  some  of  the  in- 
accuracies in  the  incidents  related  by  Mrs.  Harrison  must  have  been  based 
on  hearsay,  not  on  her  personal  knowledge.  And  so  he  sent  to  her  on  Oc- 
tober 4th.,  1911,  the  following  letter.  He  retained  a  copy  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote. 

"Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 

Care  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

155  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Madam:  — 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  interesting  'Recollections' 
published  in  Scribner's,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  6,  and  desire  to 
express  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  courteous  personal  reference 
upon  page  739,  if  I  am  the  'doctor'  mentioned.  Mine  was  the 
initiative  in  relieving  the  threatening  mental  trouble  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  Washington  Arsenal  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
and  upon  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gray  and  myself,  they  were 
permitted  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  read  'books 
published  previous  to  1835'.  Recently  I  received  this  note:  — 

'Bridgeport,  Ct. 
4th.  September, 
1911. 
My  Dear  Doctor  Porter:  — 

Referring  to  and  confirming  my  statement  of  recent  date,  I 
would  say  that  during  the  year  1883  I  was  associated  with  the 
late  Burton  K.  Harrison,  then  of  New  York,  in  some  litigation. 
During  the  time  we  had  numerous  conversations  relative  to 
the  events  of  the  Civil  War  when  he  was  Secretary  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  one  of  these 
conversations  he  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  and 
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upon  my  stating  that  I  was,  he  asked  me  to  convey  his  regards 
to  you  saying  that  he  considered  that  he  owed  his  life  to  your 
kindness  and  professional  skill.  He  said  that,  when  he  was 
confined  in  Washington  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  authorities  put  some  padded  contrivance  upon 
his  head  for  fear  that  he  might  blast  out  his  brains  against  the 
wall  of  his  cell,  and  that  on  account  of  the  intense  heat,  it 
nearly  drove  him  crazy,  and  that  it  was  upon  your  advice  and 
intercession  that  it  was  removed.  He  also  said  that  while  in 
this  confinement  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  access  to  any 
books  or  reading  matter  of  any  kind  of  later  publication  than 
1835,  and  that  you  procured  for  him  a  copy  of  Horace's  poems 
in  the  original  Latin,  and  that  he  then  read  them  until  he 
almost  knew  them  by  heart.  I  remember  that  I  related  this  con- 
versation to  you  shortly  after  it  occurred. 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Daniel  Davenport.' 

"In  remembrance  of  the  'ancient  kindness'  Mr.  Harrison  sent  a  wedding 
gift  to  my  daughter  Ethel  about  that  time. 

"With  this  introduction  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  discourteous  if  I 
call  your  attention  to  certain  inaccuracies  in  your  statements  of  what  took 
place  at  the  Arsenal,  of  which  you  could  have  no  personal  knowledge  and 
have  depended  upon  what  you  have  read  or  heard.  The  corrections  should 
be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  the  historic 
truth,  and  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  it  come  from  you.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  transferred  to  the  Penitentiary,  but,  when- 
ever it  was,  he  was  under  the  charge  of  General  Hartranft  who  was  in 
command,  and  not  of  Judge  Advocate  Holt  whose  duties  were  performed  in 
the  Court  Room,  and  did  not  include  any  personal  supervision  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  statement  on  page  739  'the  Judge  Advocate  General  Holt,  presiding' 
&c.  is  a  mistake.  Judge  Holt  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission that  consisted  of  a  detail  of  nine  officers  of  rank.  Judge  Holt  was 
appointed  Judge  Advocate  and  Recorder  but  took  no  more  part  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission  than  the  counsel  would  in  the  'findings'  of  a 
jury.  In  the  indictment  of  the  prisoners  before  the  Commission  the  name  of 
Mr.  Harrison  is  not  included;  and  unless  as  a  witness,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  he  did  not  appear  in  the  room  during  the  sessions  of  the  Court.  Like 
many  others  who  were  at  that  time  arrested  —  there  were  some  thirty  at  the 
Penitentiary  then  —  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  but  was  not  brought  to  trial 
before  this  Commission  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  before  any  other.  Indeed  it  was 
a  long  time  after  the  war  before  it  was  generally  known  that  he  had  been 
confined  at  the  Arsenal. 

"While  Mr.  H.  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Penitentiary  he  was  never  'confined 
in  a  dark  cell,'  nor  in  a  cell  without  a  cot.  The  troubles  of  the  prisoners  were 
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numerous  and  grievous  enough  but  these  two  items  should  not  be  on  the 
list,  nor  was  speech  denied  them,  for  at  least  three  times  a  day  I  visited  and 
talked  with  each  one  of  them,  although  the  conversation  was  largely  con- 
cerning their  immediate  personal  affairs. 

"Before  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  was  read  to  Mrs.  Surratt  she  had 
been  transferred  to  a  large  upper  room  and  the  events  described  could  not 
have  occurred  in  a  cell. 

"I  do  not  think  that  at  any  time,  certainly  not  in  the  Court  Room,  Mrs. 
Surratt  had  irons  placed  on  either  wrists  or  ankles.  To  the  contrary,  — 
which  is  very  likely  your  authority,  —  Mrs.  Jane  Swisshelm  published  a 
letter  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  10,  1873,  giving  'the  impression  that 
Mrs.  Surratt  was  manacled  in  Court  during  her  trial,  and  vividly  pictures 
how  on  one  occasion  she  (Mrs.  Swisshelm)  was  present  at  the  Court  and  gave 
public  exhibition  of  her  suffering  and  indignation  at  this  outrage  and  cruelty' 
(p.  203).  Fortunately  the  truth  does  not  depend  upon  the  hysterical  imag- 
ination of  a  sensationalist  nor  my  memory.  The  Washington  Chronicle, 
noticing  this  letter  of  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  addressed  a  note  to  Mrs.  Surratt's 
Counsel,  Mr.  Aiken,  making  inquiry  as  to  fact. 

'Washington,  D.  C,  104  F.  Street, 
Sept.  17,  1873. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle :  — 

I  have  your  letter  of  this  date  inclosing  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Swisshelm,  published  in  the  Tribune  (N.  Y.),  the  16th.  inst., 
and  asking  me,  'Is  it  true  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  manacled  dur- 
ing her  trial?'  Without  reference  to  any  other  fact,  or  to  any 
of  the  details  of  the  case  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  I  have  to 
say  in  reply  that  at  no  time  during  her  unlawful  trial  was  Mrs. 
Surratt  manacled  either  on  her  wrists  or  her  ankles,  while  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court.  I  not  only  speak  from  my  own  abso- 
lute knowledge,  but  from  recollection  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  oft 
repeated  statements  to  me  that  she  was  not  manacled. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Frederick  A.  Aiken.'  " 

(Note.  The  reason  for  calling  the  trial  unlawful  was  because  many  argued 
that  the  war  was  over  and  that  the  murder  of  the  President  was  a  civil  and 
not  a  military  crime.  M.  W.  P.)  Dr.  Porter's  letter  continues: 

"Notwithstanding  this  authoritative  and  conclusive  denial  the 
mis-statement  frequently  reappears.  I  hear  that  you  are  to  re- 
publish the  'Recollections'  in  a  more  permanent  form  and  I 
know  that  you  must  naturally  desire  to  accurately  state  facts 
established  by  official  records  and  still  within  the  memory  of 
some  participants. 

"The  family  advice,  generally  determinative,  is  not  to  mail 
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this  to  you,  but  I  am  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  received  with  appreciation  of  intention. 
Oct.  1st,  1911.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Geo.  L.  Porter, 
372  State  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn." 

The  interesting  book  "Recollections,  Grave  and  Gay"  was  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  1911,  —  too  soon  of  course  for  Mrs.  Harrison  to 
have  made  any  suggested  corrections. 

In  the  book  just  referred  to  Mrs.  Harrison  wrote: 

"Burton  Harrison  was  personally  on  good  terms  with  his 

jailers With  General  Hartranft  also,  the  provost 

marshall  who  had  locked  him  in  the  dark  cell  at  the  arsenal 
and  came  every  day  with  the  surgeon  to  see  if  the  prisoner 
kept  his  health  and  sanity,  Mr.  Harrison  had  kind  relations. 

"In  after  years,  when  as  counsel  for  the  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  my  husband  went  to  conduct  some  business  for 
them  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  he  found  the  official  he 
had  to  consult  professionally  was  none  other  than  his  former 
jailer 

"They  shook  hands  and  the  general  answered;  T  tell  you, 
Harrison,  you  hav'n't  a  better  friend  than  I  am  in  the  world. 
Come  to  breakfast  and  after  we've  finished  business,  we'll  spend 
the  day  together.'  " 


aDter 
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^he  silence  of  the  Diary  for  the  twenty-three  days  since  April  30th. 
bears  witness  that  the  guardian  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was  busy 
at  the  Penitentiary  with  duties  of  which  he  was  ordered  not  to  speak 
and  of  which  he  did  not  write. 

Tuesday,  May  23rd. 

The  shower  of  the  previous  evening  has  made  the  streets  free  from  dust.  After  attend- 
ing to  my  professional  duties  and  spending  a  little  time  in  Court,  rode  out  with  Col. 
Watts.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  motion  —  the  troops  moving  from  the  Capitol 
past  the  White  House,  there  reviewed  by  the  President,  Gen.  Grant  and  many  other 
dignitaries. 

General  Sherman  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs"  records  the  same  story 
from  a  different  view  point. 

"By  invitation  I  was  on  the  reviewing  stand,  and  witnessed  the 
review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (on  the  23rd.),  commanded 
by  General  Meade  in  person.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the 
pageant  was  superb.  Washington  was  full  of  strangers,  who 
filled  the  streets  in  holiday  dress,  and  every  house  was  deco- 
rated with  flags." 

Wednesday,  May  24th. 

Took  Father,  Mother  and  Kirke  up  to  the  Treasury  to  see  the  Army  of  the  West, 
"Sherman's." 

Again  Sherman's  Memoirs  gives  the  different  view  point  for  that  day. 

"The  morning  of  the  24th.  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
ground  was  in  splendid  order  for  our  review.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  people  to  see  the  pageant,  armed  with  bouquets 
of  flowers  for  their  favorite  regiments  or  heroes,  and  every- 
thing was  propitious Punctually  at  9  A.  M.  the 

signal  gun  was  fired,  when  in  person,  attended  by  General 
Howard  and  my  staff,  I  rode  slowly  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue   We  passed  the  Treasury  Building 

As  I  neared  the  brick  house  opposite  the  lower  corner  of 
Lafayette  Square,  someone  asked  me  to  notice  Mr.  Seward, 
who,  still  feeble  and  bandaged  for  his  wounds,  had  removed 
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there  that  he  might  behold  the  troops.  I  moved  in  that  direc- 
tion and  took  off  my  hat  to  Mr.  Seward  who  sat  in  an  upper 
window.  He  recognized  the  salute,  returned  it,  and  then  we 
rode  on  steadily  past  the  President  saluting  with  our  swords. 
All  on  his  stand  arose  and  acknowledged  the  salute.  Then,  turn- 
ing into  the  gate  of  the  presidential  grounds,  we  left  our  horses 
with  orderlies,  and  went  upon  the  stand,  where  I  found  Mrs. 
Sherman,  with  her  father  and  son.  Passing  them,  I  shook  hands 
with  the  President,  General  Grant  and  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  As  I  approached  Mr.  Stanton,  he  offered  me  his 
hand,  but  I  declined  it  publicly,  and  the  fact  was  universally 
noticed." 

May  24th.  (Continued) 

There  seem  to  be  more  Americans  than  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  there  were 
any  number  of  pack  horses,  mules,  hens,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  contrabands.  The  Secre- 
tary and  Sherman  had  a  spat. 

So  it  WAS  "universally  noticed",  as  General  Sherman  said,  that  he  had 
taken  special  pains  to  salute  the  wounded  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  to  cor- 
dially shake  hands  with  the  President,  General  Grant  and  each  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  then  to  snub  Secretary  of  War  Stanton ! 

On  April  9th.  Lee  had  surrendered  to  Grant.  General 
Sherman,  after  his  history-making  March  through  Georgia 
to  the  Sea,  had  turned  north  and  was  threatening  Richmond. 
Confederate  General  Johnston,  realizing  that  further  resistance 
would  be  futile,  requested  an  interview  with  Sherman  that 
they  might  arrange  a  general  surrender.  They  met  on  April 
17th.  and  again  on  the  18th.  in  a  farm  house  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Bennett,  a  house  beside  the  road  that  led  from  Durham  to 
Hillsboro,  North  Carolina.  They  agreed  upon  terms  and  sent 
them  to  Washington  for  approval.  The  Authorities  refused  to 
accept  the  conditions  and  Sherman,  angrily  blaming  Stanton 
for  the  decision,  retaliated  by  ignoring  on  the  reviewing  stand 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Diary  continues. 

The  troops  were  in  mourning  for  the  brutal  murder  of  last  month. 

"On  the  whole",  General  Sherman  writes  in  his  Memoirs, 
"the  review  was  a  splendid  success,  and  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
the  campaign  and  the  war." 


aDter 


In  Dr.  Porter's  Columbian  Magazine  story  he  wrote: — "Secretary 
Stanton  ordered  that  all  conspirators  should  wear  hoods  for  better  secur- 
ity against  conversation.  A  portion  of  the  order  read:  'and  they  shall  have 
a  canvas  bag  put  on  the  head  of  each,  and  tied  around  the  neck,  with  a  hole 
for  proper  breathing  and  eating,  but  not  for  seeing'  ".In  Chapter  II  of  this 
story  you  will  remember  the  reference  to  the  hoods?  It  was  on  or  about  Tues- 
day, April  25th.  that  Samuel  Arnold  said  that  "soft  and  kind"  voiced 
Captain  Muroc  came  to  his  "quarters"  to  inform  him  that  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  had  ordered  that  the  prisoners  should  wear  "caps",  that  these  caps 
were  kept  on  continuously  for  a  week  after  April  25th.,  that  the  canvas  of 
which  they  were  made  was  rough  and  irritating,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
removed  for  bathing  the  "swollen,  bloated  and  soiled  visage."  It  was  five 
days  after  this  April  25th.,  on  Sunday  April  30th.  that  an  orderly  from  the 
Surgeon  General's  office  came  to  Dr.  Porter's  cottage  on  the  Arsenal  Grounds 
after  church,  requesting  him  to  report  to  General  Hartranft  for  special  duty. 
When  he  reported  to  the  General  that  afternoon  at  the  Penitentiary  he  was 
given  the  written  directive  from  the  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  —  through 
the  Surgeon  General,  —  to  assume  medical  charge  of  the  prisoners  confined 
at  the  Penitentiary. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  May  1st.,  the  Doctor  made  his  first  written  report 
to  General  Hartranft  in  which  he  recommended  for  the  prisoners  baths,  clean 
clothing,  woolen  slippers,  and  the  padding  of  the  hoods.  Evidently  these 
recommendations  were  acted  upon  promptly,  probably  on  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  just  a  week  after  Tuesday,  April  25th.,  as  Arnold  had  stated. 
Prisoner  Arnold  did  not  like  the  bath  because  the  water  was  so  cold  that  it 
made  him  shiver  and  suffer;  he  expressed  no  objection  to  the  clean  clothing; 
but  he  found  the  hood  with  the  cotton  pads  placed  over  the  sore  eyes  and  ears 
more  "tortuous"  than  the  first  styled  one.  "It  fitted  the  head  tightly",  you 
remember  he  said  in  his  diary,  "containing  cotton  pads  which  were  placed 
directly  over  the  eyes  and  ears,  having  the  tendancy  (sic)  to  push  the  eye 
balls  far  back  in  their  sockets,  one  small  aperture  about  the  nose  through 
which  to  breathe,  and  one  by  which  food  could  be  served  to  the  mouth". 

Although  the  hoods  were  at  first  of  "rough  canvas",  in  the  end  Dr.  Porter 
states  that  they  were  padded  with  an  inch  of  cotton  "to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  communication".  For  the  same  reason,  he  says  that  "each  of  the  prisoners 
virtually  occupied  three  cells;  that  is,  there  was  a  vacant  cell  on  each  side  of 
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the  one  occupied  by  a  prisoner".  The  woolen  slippers  recommended  by  Dr. 
Porter  in  his  first  official  report  on  May  1st.  were  presumably  to  prevent  the 
use  of  shoes  for  signal  knocking. 

If  the  WHOLE  hood  was  padded  with  an  inch  of  cotton,  it  must  have  been 
ordered  after  Samuel  Arnold's  complaint  on  May  8th.  when  he  found  the 
pads  over  the  sore  eyes  and  ears  so  "tortuous",  but  before  Burton  Harrison's 
prison  sentence  began;  because,  as  Mr.  Harrison  told  the  story  to  Dr.  Porter's 
friend,  "the  authorities  put  some  padded  contrivance  on  his  head  for  fear 
he  might  blast  out  his  brains  against  the  wall  of  his  cell".  Quite  naturally  the 
prisoners  were  not  told  the  real  reason  for  the  hoods,  —  that  is,  the  prevention 
of  communication. 

Then  day  by  day,  as  the  Doctor  watched  the  prisoners,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  lack  of  exercise,  the  ban  on  books,  and  the  heat  of  the  hoods 
were  affecting  their  health  and  their  minds.  These  observations  he  reported 
to  Secretary  Stanton,  —  through  General  Hartranft  of  course.  The  War 
Secretary  sent  for  Dr.  Gray,  an  insanity  expert,  and  despatched  to  Dr. 
Porter  in  his  own  handwriting  the  following  directive: 

"War  Department, 
Washington  City, 
June  18th.,  1865. 
Surgeon  Porter  will  please  consult  with  Doctor  Gray  in  relation 
to  the  Prisoners  on  trial  before  the  Military  Commission  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  their  health 
and  regimen. 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War." 

In  the  magazine  story  Dr.  Porter  continues: 

"Dr.  Gray  unhesitatingly  agreed  with  me Secre- 
tary Stanton  ordered  the  hoods  removed  and  at  my  suggestion 
that  the  prisoners  be  furnished  with  books  .  .  .  stipulating  that 
none  of  the  reading  matter  furnished  should  have  been  printed 
later  than  1835.  On  my  representation  that  the  prisoners 
needed  exercise  and  fresh  air,  they  were  taken  daily  into  the 
prison  yard  where  they  were  exercised  under  heavy  guard 

Once   freed   from   the   hoods,    the   conspirators' 

health  improved,  especially  when  permitted  to  exercise  and 
read." 

Dr.  Porter  should  have  said  prisoners  or  suspects  instead  of  conspirators, 
don't  you  think? 

July  4th.,  Tuesday. 

After  attending  to  my  work  at  the  Penitentiary  and  Arsenal  I  rode  with  Stebbins 
through  the  City  to  Major  Mason's  camp.  The  fire  crackers  and  other  jubilant  proceedings 
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kept  his  horse  on  his  nerve.  Mason  was  not  at  home  but  we  had  a  pleasant  time  with  the 
other  officers;  inspected  the  barracks  and  stables.  Lunched  with  Stebbins  at  Cam- 
macks  {?).  Spent  the  evening  at  the  Penitentiary.  Rode  up  again  with  Stebbins  in  the 
evening.  Busy  all  day  in  the  City  preparing  the  fireworks  which  are  to  be  displayed  in  the 
grounds  back  of  the  White  House.  Stayed  with  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Benton  and  enjoyed 
seeing  the  fireworks  —  the  best  ever  in  the  City  —  and  the  actions  of  the  people.  Rode 
home  with  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Benton,  had  some  soda  at  the  corner  of  4-Yi  Street. 

From  July  4th.  till  July  15th.,  the  Diary  was  again  silent,  as  if  the  Doctor 
did  not  care  to  entrust  even  to  his  private  journal  the  record  of  his  gruesome 
duties.  It  was  on  the  7th.  that  Mrs.  Surratt,  Lewis  Payne,  David  Herold  and 
George  Atzerodt  were  hung  in  the  prison  yard.  Doctors  Otis,  Woodward  and 
Porter  pronounced  them  dead  after  making  professional  examinations. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  card  found  in  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  Dr. 
Porter's  papers: 

"Headquarters  Middle  Military  Division,  Washington,  D.  C, 

July  7th.,  1865. 
Major  General  J.  F.  Hartranft,  Military  Governor  Military 

Prison. 
Admit  Asst.  Surgeon  Porter,  U.  S.  A.  to  the  Military  Prison  this 
day. 

(Signed)  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Volunteers 
Commanding." 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  is  printed, 

"Between  10  A.M.  and  2  P.M." 

Only  the  two  names  Asst.  Surgeon  Porter,  U.S.A.  and  Winfield  S. 
Hancock  are  in  General  Hancock's  handwriting.  All  the  rest  is  printed. 

July  15th.,  Saturday. 

Visited  the  prisoners  and  then  went  up  town  to  market.  Returned  to  the  Arsenal  and 
waited  for  the  party.  At  half  past  twelve  Mason  and  Montgomery  came  and  we  went 
down  the  river.  .  .  .  At  the  tomb  found  in  front  of  the  vault  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The 
house  and  grounds,  though  now  out  of  strict  repair,  are  extensive  and  comfortable.  The 
portico  in  front  of  the  house,  facing  the  Potomac,  commands  a  beautiful  landscape  across, 
up  and  down  the  river.  Avenues  for  prospect  have  been  cut  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

The  trip  was  to  Mount  Vernon,  we  may  safely  guess,  even  though  the  Diary 
does  not  say  so. 

Sunday,  July  16th.,  1865. 

Pleasant  morning.  Was  called  to  see  a  sick  woman  on  board  a  boat  at  the  upper 
wharf.  Went  to  church  with  Stockton.  Sat  in  the  family  pew,  drove  up  the  span.  Went  to 
see  HanfortKs  boy.  Met  General  Hancock  who  handed  me  a  commission  as  Brevet 
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Captain  U.S.A.  Was  afterward  ordered  by  him  to  go  to  sea  with  the  prisoners,  — 
Mudd,  0' Laughlin,  Arnold  and  Spangler.  BfvH  Gen.  Dodd  is  in  charge.  Harrison, 
Harris  and  McCullough  each  went  in  a  different  direction. 

(Note.  Mrs.  Harrison  states  in  her  book  that  Burton  Harrison  was  released 
from  Fort  Delaware  on  the  Delaware  River  Jan.  16th.,  1866.  M.  W.  P.) 
Stockton  bought  the  buggy.  Went  to  see  the  woman  on  the  boat  again.  Packed  up  the 
furniture  in  our  south  room.  Drove  up  to  General  Hancocks  to  report;  did  not  find  him  at 
home.  Saw  Dr.  Abbott  who  will  detail  someone  to  supply  my  place.  Took  Clark 
(Note.  The  Doctor's  Orderly.  M.  W.  P.)  with  me.  Went  up  to  the  Penitentiary  at  a 
little  after  ten,  and  remained  there.  Wrote  a  note  to  Maria  and  to  Mason  telling  them  of 
my  leaving.  In  the  evening  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Maria. 

(Note.  Mrs.  Porter  had  gone  with  Little  Bessie  who  was  ill  to  her  father's 
home  in  Providence.  Of  course  Mammy  Fanny  had  gone  too.  M.  W.  P.) 
Sent  Lieutenant  Geisenger  by  order  of  Surgeon  Abbott  to  Amory  Square  Hospital. 


"War  Department,  July  13th.,  1865. 
Sir:  —  You  are  hereby  informed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  appointed  you  for  faithful  and  efficient  serv- 
ices during  the  confinement  of  the  conspirators  in  administering 
to  their  daily  wants,  a  Captaincy  Brevet,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  13th.  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
Brevet  Captain, 
George  L.  Porter, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 
Thro'  Major  General  W.  S.  Hancock, 
U.  S.  Army. 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War." 


"War  Department, 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  July  16,  1865. 
Special  Orders. 

Asst.  Surgeon  G.  L.  Porter,  now  at  the  Washington  Arsenal, 
will  report  immediately  to  Major  General  Hancock  from  whom 
he  will  receive  orders  for  special  service  which  he  will  obey 
accordingly. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

(signed)  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Asst.  Ad't.  Gen'l. 
Asst.  Surg'n.  Porter, 
Thro'  CO.,  Washington  Arsenal." 
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"Headquarters  Middle  Military  Division. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  16th.,  1865. 
Brevet  Captain  and  Asst.  Surgeon  G.  L.  Porter, 

U.  S.  Arsenal. 
You  will  accompany  and  report  to  Brvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Dodd, 
U.  S.  Military  Prison.  After  you  have  completed  your  duties 
with  him,  of  which  he  will  notify  you,  you  will  return  to  your 
station.  I  am,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obd.  svt., 

(Signed)  Winf.  S.  Hancock,  Major  Gen. 
U.  S.  reg.,  com'd. 
(Through  Major  General  J.  F.  Hartranft  who  will  keep  and  file 
a  copy  hereof"). 
This  last  letter  is  all  in  General  Hancock's  handwriting. 


Head  Quarters  Middle  Military  Division.. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  1&C5. 


Major  General  J.  p.  iiartranft, 

military  Governor  military  prison. 
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General  Hancock's  order  to  General  Hartranft  directing  him  to  admit  Dr.  Porter  to 
the  Military  Prison  on  July  7,  1865,  that  he  might  with  Doctors  Otis  and  Woodward 
pronounce  dead   Mrs.   Surratt,   Lewis  Payne,   David   Herold  and  George  Atzerodt 
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Order  from  the  Adjutant  General  directing  Dr.  Porter  to  report  to  General  Hancock 
who  will  give  him  instructions  for  special  duty 


er 


Monday,  July  17th. 

While  we  were  waiting  (yesterday)  at  the  Penitentiary  Col.  Turner,  Asst.  Judge 
Advocate  General,  reported  to  Gen.  D  odd  for  special  duty  connected  with  the  pardoning 
power.  At  2  A.  M.  the  gloomy  procession  started  and  embarked  on  board  the  State  of 
Maine.  Gen.  Hartranft  paid  me  a  much  prized  compliment  and  promised  to  leave  me  a 
letter  expressing  appreciation  of  the  services  performed  while  under  his  orders.  (Note. 
If  the  General  did  leave  the  letter  I  have  not  found  it.  M.  W.  P.)  Bidding 
them  all  goodbye  we  sailed.  The  day  was  cloudy  in  the  morning,  but  cleared  during  the 
afternoon.  At  three  we  reached  Fortress  Monroe,  called  on  Lieut.  Poland  who  seemed 
much  exercised  because  Jeff  Davis  was  kept  there.  The  guard  is  very  strong.  Davis  is 
said  to  be  very  despondent  since  hearing  of  the  hanging  of  the  prisoners.  The  prisoners, 
guard,  provisions  &c.  were  transferred  to  the  Florida.  And  at  a  little  past  seven  we 
started  for  the  South.  Stayed  that  night  with  the  Paymaster.  Made  preparations  for 
seasickness. 

In  the  Magazine  story  this  Diary  entry  is  more  fully  explained. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  July  17th."  (Note.  Oughtn't  this  to 
have  been  the  16th.?  M.  W.  P.)  "Mudd,  Arnold,  O'Laughlin 
and  Spangler  were  brought  before  General  Hartranft  in  the 
outer  prison  yard  and  told  of  the  findings  of  the  court  in  their 
cases.  The  first  three  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany;  Spangler  was  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  the  same  place  of  imprisonment. 
"But  two  days  before  they  were  informed  of  their  fate,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  changed  the  sentence  to  confinement  at 
Fort  Jefferson,  Dry  Tortugas;  but  the  conspirators  were  not 
told  of  this.  On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued 
the  following  order  to  Lieutenant  Commander  William  Budd, 
commanding  U.S.S.  Florida:  — 

'By  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  you  will  receive  Gen- 
eral Dodd,  one  officer,  one  sergeant,  three  corporals, 
twenty-five  men,  Assistant  Surgeon  Porter,  Colonel 
Jones,  Judge  Advocate,  and  four  prisoners  and  convey 
them  to  Tortugas.  As  soon  as  you  have  landed  them  report 
to  New  York.  Issue  rations  to  men  and  prisoners.' 

35 
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At  midnight  the  prisoners  were  aroused  and  marched  from 
their  cells  to  a  steamer  moored  at  the  wharf,  under  a  guard 
commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  H.  Dutton,  who  had  them  in 
charge  until  turned  over  at  Fort  Jefferson.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  everything  in  connection  with  the  moving  of  the  con- 
spirators and  the  hiding  of  Booth's  body  was  always  done  at  the 
same  hour,  midnight." 

Tuesday,  July  18th. 

I  could  not  sleep  all  night  and  went  up  on  the  hurricane  deck  from  two  until  four, 
or  in  ship  parlance  from  four  till  eight  bells.  The  twelve  hours  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  four  hours  each,  and  every  half  hour  has  an  additional  bell  from  one  till  eight. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  moon  in  its  last  quarter  shed  a  wavering  light  over  the 
wide-spread  sea  while  the  breeze  white-capped  the  waves.  How  much  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  my  darling  with  me  to  add  fresh  beauty  to  the  scene.  Mudd  was  quite 
sick  during  the  day.  The  other  prisoners  did  pretty  well.  The  swell  was  considerable 
during  the  time  Cape  Hatter  as  was  on  our  beam.  The  weather  was  delightful;  a 
strong  wind  ahead  kept  away  the  summer  heat.  Saw  the  flag  waving  over  the  ruins  of 
Sumpter  and  the  distant  buildings  in  Charleston,  Morris  Island  and  many  other  his- 
toric places. 

Wednesday,  July  19th. 

Nothing  of  interest  took  place  during  the  day;  we  saw  however  some  porpoises  swim- 
ming by  the  side  of  the  ship,  also  a  shark  and  a  large  turtle.  At  twilight  we  reached 
Port  Royal;  the  quarantine  officer  came  on  board,  found  all  right  and  we  went  in  to  an 
anchorage. 

Thursday,  July  20th. 

In  the  morning  went  up  to  Fort  Beauregard,  nothing  but  a  sand  redoubt  mounting 
a  few  guns.  Dr.  Turner,  Surgeon  U.S.N.,  with  other  officers  came  on  board,  and  we 
all  went  up  to  Hilton  Head.  In  the  afternoon  quite  a  party  went  up  to  Beauford,  a 
little  old  town  well  supplied  with  trees  and  some  nice  old  houses.  We  got  a  whole  load  of 
watermelons.  Had  a  pretty  good  dinner.  At  night  went  in  bathing  twice.  A  party  of 
ladies  from  Savannah  in  company  with  General  Burge  came  on  board  with  a  band  and 
they  had  a  very  gay  dancing  party  until  two  o'clock.  (Note.  At  this  point  Samuel 
Arnold  in  his  diary  gives  a  prisoner's  reaction  to  the  dancing  party.  "Ar- 
riving off  Hilton  Head,  So.  Ga. We  remained  here  during 

the  night,  having  received  some  guests  on  board,  the  officers  amused  them- 
selves with  dancing  and  carousing  and  from  the  appearance  of  some  of 
them,  would  infer  they  had  a  jolly  good  time,  headaches  abounding  pro- 
fusely next  day.")  It  was  very  hot  in  the  morning,  but  a  cool  breeze  sprang  up  and 
made  the  day  very  pleasant.  Sent  a  letter  to  Maria  informing  her  of  our  safe  arrival 
so  far. 

Friday,  21st. 

Received  coal  during  the  night,  fifty  tons.  Started  at  six  in  the  morning.  Nothing 
of  special  interest  transpired  during  the  day.   We  have  all  become  accustomed  to  the 
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sea  and  get  along  finely.  Dr.  Burge,  the  Asst.  Surgeon  on  board,  is  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Paymaster  has  lived  in  Bridgeport,  so  we  find  many  common  acquaintances. 
We  read,  play  chess,  checkers  and  euchre  in  the  evening.  Studied  Virchon  and  then  lent 
the  book  to  Dr.  Mudd.  Played  chess  and  checkers.  Read  in  the  afternoon  in  Greeley's 
History  of  the  Rebellion.  Played  euchre  in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  July  22nd. 

Read  in  Virchon,  Pathology,  and  then  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Played  chess 
and  then  checkers.  A  pleasant  day  and  good  sailing. 

Sunday,  July  23rd. 

A  beautiful  day.  Sailed  down  the  Florida  Coast,  caught  a  Spanish  and  Horse  mack- 
eral;  saw  a  large  shark.  Studied  the  chart.  Read  the  History  of  Jonah  as  appropriate. 
The  prisoners  are  very  despondent.  Spangler' s  goodness  seems  to  have  vanished.  They 
wrote  letters  all  the  morning.  Passed  the  Meteor  of  Boston.  Went  to  bed  early  but 
could  not  sleep  much.  Got  up  a  little  after  midnight. 

Monday,  July  24th. 

At  one  o\lock  reached  Key  West.  Captain  Turner  and  I  went  on  shore  at  Fort 
Taylor  and  then  had  to  walk  through  town  to  the  Military  Barracks  about  two  miles. 
Got  back  to  boat  a  little  after  four.  Under  way  immediately  for  Tortugas.  Slept  until 
ten  when  Fort  Jefferson  came  in  sight.  A  pilot  came  on  board.  Dr.  Coulter,  the  Quaran- 
tine officer  and  Surgeon  of  the  Prisoners,  came  on  board.  In  the  afternoon  the  whole 
party,  the  prisoners  and  all  were  started  in  the  first  cutter  and  the  Capt's*  gigg  for  the 
Fort.  It  was  much  pleasanter  than  we  had  any  idea  of.  In  the  shade  the  breeze  came 
strong  and  cool  from  the  Gulf.  Covies  reclined  in  the  shade  of  the  cocoanut  trees.  The 
officers*  quarters  were  commodious  and  pleasant.  The  fort  is  a  large  stone  casement 
enclosing  13  acres.  The  Officers  were  very  hospitable.  Obtained  shells  and  coral;  most 
all  the  coral  is  from  these  islands.  The  fort  and  buildings  are  not  complete.  In  the 
evening  some  of  the  Officers  came  on  board  and  we  had  a  stag  dance  until  late.  The  sta- 
tion in  many  respects  is  very  desirable.  It  is  a  very  healthy  place;  in  the  hospital  for  the 
prisoners  who  number  500  there  was  not  one  serious  case.  When  the  yellow  fever  is  at 
Key  West  they  have  at  Tortugas  a  variety  of  Bilious  Remittent.  Only  four  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  in  as  many  years.  When  we  came  in  sight  the  garrison  and  prisoners 
commenced  to  cheer,  thinking  they  were  to  be  relieved.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  greater 
liberties  than  at  any  prison.  In  case  of  good  behavior  they  are  allowed  many  privileges. 


Chapter  IX 


Fort  Jefferson,  the  "Gibraltar  of  the  Gulf,"  is  built  on  Garden  Key, 
the  largest  of  a  group  of  islands  lying  some  sixty  miles  southwest  of 
Florida's  Key  West.  When  Columbus  made  his  second  journey  of 
discovery  to  the  New  World  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  one  of  his  mariners. 
On  that  trip  young  Ponce's  imagination  was  set  on  fire  by  tales  the  Indians 
told  of  fabulous  riches  and  especially  of  a  miraculous  spring  that  would 
bring  perpetual  youth  to  the  fortunate  one  who  would  drink  of  its  sparkling 
waters.  Ponce,  while  searching  a  little  later  for  this  Fountain  of  Youth,  in 
1513  sighted  these  coral  islands.  He  called  them  Las  Tortugas  because  the 
surrounding  waters  were  so  turtle  filled.  Later  he  returned  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them  for  the  Spanish  throne.  As  the  years  went  by,  since  the  vegeta- 
tion was  so  meager,  they  came  to  be  known  as  Dry  Tortugas  instead  of  as 
Las  Tortugas.  The  history  of  these  isolated  islands  is  made  up  of  legends 
and  of  true  stories  of  adventure,  of  romance,  of  tragedy.  Pirates  are  said  to 
have  made  them  their  hideouts.  Very  likely  so!  For  on  these  Keys  buried 
treasures  have  been  unearthed,  "silver  .  .  .  and  long  guns  of  brass  and 
iron." 

The  United  States  in  its  early  days  of  expansion  had  wanted  to  own  the 
group  because  of  its  strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  1820,  about  three  hundred  years  after  Ponce  de  Leon  had  discovered 
the  islands,  Spain  ceded  them  with  Florida  to  the  United  States.  Garden 
Key,  the  largest,  was  set  aside  for  military  purposes  but  not  till  the  Mexican 
War  threatened  our  shores  was  anything  done  to  build  fortifications.  Con- 
gress had  made  the  first  appropriations  so  that  work  was  finally  begun  in 
1847;  discouragements  and  set-backs  loomed  a-plenty;  the  food  was  poor; 
few  workmen  except  negroes  could  stand  the  climate;  diseases  took  number- 
less victims;  ships  were  lost;  foundations  unexpectedly  disappeared  into  the 
sea;  hurricanes  spread  devastation.  The  foundation  of  the  main  fortress 
had  been  barely  started  when  on  November  4th.,  1850,  President  Fillmore 
officially  named  the  stronghold-to-be  Fort  Jefferson.  The  name  of  course 
was  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  1856  the  walls  of  the  Fort  were  not 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Captain  Daniel  Phineas  Woodbury  of 
New  Hampshire,  because  he  was  "an  authority  on  arch  construction,"  was 
then  chosen  to  carry  on  from  there  the  gigantic  task. 

During  the  eighteen-fifties  Louis  Agassiz  visited  the  Islands  and  studied 
their  wealth  of  bird  life  and  the  formations  of  the  coral  reef.  He  concluded 
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from  observations  made  there  and  in  other  places  that  coral  grows  at  the 
rate  of  one  half  a  foot  in  a  century.  All  of  which  would  mean  that  the  Dry 
Tortugas  coral  is  seventy  thousand  years  old!  "It  almost  repays  us  for  our 
long  banishment,"  wrote  Captain  Woodbury,  "to  see  and  hear  so  much 
from  the  first  naturalist  of  the  time."  "Certainly  Agassiz  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  inhabitants,  for  the  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
show  that  thenceforward  many  choice  specimens  of  bird  life  came  to  the 
museum  from  the  builders  at  Tortugas,"  as  Mr.  Albert  Manucy  states  in  his 
Gibraltar  of  the  Gulf  story  in  the  Florida  Historical  Quarterly  for  April,  1943. 

The  fortress  is  six-sided.  Each  side  is  450  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  varies 
from  10  feet  thick  at  the  base  to  8  feet  shortly  above  the  foundations.  It 
rests  on  the  coral  rock  several  feet  below  the  ocean's  surface.  The  cost  in 
treasure  and  in  human  life  had  been  "incalculable."  And  yet,  this  vast  pile 
of  brick  and  mortar  proved  of  little  value  as  a  fortress,  and  was  in  use  as  a 
federal  prison  during  the  Civil  War.  Around  this  massive  structure  was  a 
moat  seventy  feet  wide;  the  fantastic  tradition  has  been  handed  down  that 
the  United  States  War  Department  confined  in  that  moat  deadly  man-eating 
sharks  to  act  as  guards  to  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners.  A  sort  of  Military 
Police,  if  you  will ! 

"Fat  Charley"  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  He  said  he  had  been  convicted 
because  he  had  obeyed  orders !  The  Colonel  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
ordered  his  regiment  to  retreat,  and  retreat  Fat  Charley  did,  —  to  Vermont ! 
The  regiment  did  not  follow  and  of  course  he  "waited  for  further  orders." 
In  due  time  the  orders  came  through.  Fat  Charley  was  sent  as  a  deserter  to 
Fort  Jefferson.  He  was  an  ardent  fisherman.  He  and  two  other  trusties 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  shark  in  the  moat  as  well  as  turtles 
and  other  varieties  of  marine  life.  With  blood,  ox  hooves,  and  offal  —  which 
they  found  available  at  the  prison  slaughter  house  —  they  lured  a  ten-foot 
"man-eater"  and  pulled  him  over  the  outer  wall.  Soldiers  watched  the  process 
from  a  temporary  wooden  bridge,  —  so  many  soldiers  that  the  bridge  col- 
lapsed and  plunged  them  all  into  the  water.  Swim  they  could.  And  did !  The 
shark  once  inside  the  moat,  Fat  Charley  and  his  companions  threw  to  him  a 
choice  morsel  —  a  live  cat  —  from  the  parapet.  This  so  terrified  the  shark 
that  he  rushed  excitedly  back  and  forth  madly  swishing  his  tail.  The  pussy  cat 
calmly  swam  toward  a  rope  thrown  to  her  from  a  window  in  the  prison  wall. 
She  climbed  the  rope  amid  the  cheers  of  prisoners  and  soldiers,  and  found 
refuge  "among  deserters  and  bounty  jumpers."  They  named  the  shark 
"Provost  Marshall."  Does  not  this  story,  published  in  the  July  1868  Harper's 
Magazine,  explain  the  picturesque  tradition  that  man-eating  sharks  had  been 
placed  in  the  Fort  Jefferson  moat  to  act  as  prison  guards? 

To  this  prison  the  four  convicted  men,  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd,  Samuel  Arnold, 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  and  Edward  Spangler,  were  delivered  on  July  24th., 
1865,  —  as  Dr.  Porter's  Diary  states.  It  is  recorded  by  history  that  a  little 
over  two  years  later,  in  1867,  yellow  fever  broke  out  at  Fort  Jefferson.  Officers, 
soldiers  and  prisoners  were  stricken.  The  Fort  Doctor  ordered  the  prisoner- 
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carpenter,  Samuel  Mudd,  to  nail  some  boards  over  the  portholes  to  keep  out 
the  foul  miasma  rising  from  the  moat.  Of  course  at  that  time  no  one  suspected 
that  yellow  fever  was  carried  by  mosquitoes.  The  Doctor  of  the  Fort  died  of 
the  fever  and  Dr.  Mudd  volunteered  his  services;  for  a  few  days  he  was  the 
only  doctor  to  care  for  the  victims.  Later  on  in  an  official  report  regarding  the 
probable  causes  of  the  epidemic,  Dr.  Mudd  wrote  that  he  "had  the  windows 
differently  arranged."  Mr.  O.  H.  Oldroyd  in  his  book  said  that  Dr.  Mudd 
enlarged  the  portholes.  So  perhaps  Volunteer-Prisoner-Doctor  Mudd  re- 
moved the  very  boards  that  Prisoner-Carpenter-Mudd  had  been  ordered  to 
nail  over  the  portholes.  Perhaps  too  this  Volunteer-Prisoner-Doctor  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Porter,  making  his  first  report  on  May  1st.,  1865,  to  General 
Hartranft  at  the  Penitentiary,  advised  "that  some  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the 
upper  row  of  windows  be  removed  and  that,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  the 
lower  sash  of  the  lower  row  be  raised." 

In  that  same  official  report  about  his  observations  concerning  the  epidemic 
Dr.  Mudd  stated  that,  —  "it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  I  could  do 
more  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  a  few  consoling  and  inspiring  words  than  with 
all  the  medicine  in  the  materia  medica." 

In  February,  1869,  "The  Galaxy  Miscellany"  published  an  article  written 
in  1868  by  one  of  the  garrison  stationed  at  the  Fort.  The  story  is  signed 
"A.  O.  D."  This  is  the  comment  by  the  author. 

"During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  the  fort  last  year 
.  .  .  Dr.  Mudd  was  at  one  time  our  only  physician.  It  is  simple 
justice  and  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  skillful  and  self- 
sacrificing  service  he  rendered  .  .  .  nothing  can  be  more 
exemplary  than  the  conduct  of  the  three  political  prisoners  on 
the  island." 

President  Johnson  pardoned  Dr.  Mudd  in  1869;  O'Laughlin  had  died  of 
yellow  fever  during  the  1867  epidemic;  Arnold  also  was  released  in  1869 
and  Spangler  a  short  time  later. 

After  1870  Fort  Jefferson  was  unoccupied  until  1898  when  it  was  used  by 
the  United  States  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  was  from  here  that 
the  ill-fated  Maine  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  In  1902  the  Fort  was  officially 
taken  over  by  the  Navy;  in  1906  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  hurricane  and 
then  deserted;  a  little  later  the  entire  island  group  became  a  Bird  Reserva- 
tion; during  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  administration  he  signed  the 
bill  previously  passed  by  the  Congress  making  Fort  Jefferson  a  National 
Monument  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

For  several  years  the  Carnegie  Institute  operated  a  Research  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Tortugas  for  the  study  of  marine  life.  Disappointed  women 
scholars  were  barred  from  working  there  because  the  heat  made  it  necessary 
for  the  men  to  conduct  their  researches  most  scantily  clad. 

During  World  War  II  the  Laboratory  was  closed.  However,  much  valuable 
knowledge  had  already  been  acquired. 
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Richard  Halliburton  in  his  recent  book,  "Complete  Book  of  Marvels,"1 
tells  this  interesting  story:  — 

"After  my  first  visit  to  Fort  Jefferson,  I  wrote  a  story  about  it. 
A  reader  of  the  story  wrote  me  a  letter,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  surprising  letters  I  have  ever  received.  And  .  .  . 
you'll  take  delight  in  this  letter  too: 

'Dear  Mr.  Halliburton: 

In  1868,  when  Dr.  Mudd  was  a  prisoner,  I  LIVED 
THERE.  I  was  a  little  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  so  you  can 
see  that  I'm  quite  an  old  lady  now.  My  father,  an  army 
lieutenant  in  the  fort's  garrison,  had  charge  of  the  food 
supplies.  A  West  Point  graduate,  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
fort  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
'For  some  reason  he  took  my  mother  along  with  him  and 
my  brother  and  sister  and  myself.  We  lived  in  the  fort 
during  most  of  the  War.  Just  before  the  end  of  it,  in  1865, 
when  I  was  ten,  my  mother  took  us  children  to  Key  West 
to  put  us  in  school,  as  the  only  school  in  the  fort  was  a  tent, 
with  one  of  the  army  sergeants  as  a  teacher.  While  we 
were  in  Key  West,  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant;  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth;  and  Dr. 
Mudd  was  sent  to  our  prison.  Fortunately  we  were  still 
at  Key  West  in  1867  when  the  terrible  yellow-fever  epi- 
demic of  that  year  struck  Fort  Jefferson.  My  father  was 
still  on  duty  at  the  fort,  but  he  had  already  lived  through 
one  attack  of  the  fever  and  was  immune.  So  he  was  able 
to  help  Dr.  Mudd  care  for  the  stricken  when  the  regular 
army  doctor  died.  I  believe  my  father  helped  nurse  Dr. 
Mudd  when  HE  was  taken  sick. 

'After  the  epidemic  had  passed  my  father  brought  us  back 
to  the  fort,  and  we  stayed  there  to  the  end  of  Dr.  Mudd's 
imprisonment.  I  must  have  seen  him  among  the  hundreds 
of  prisoners,  though  probably  not  very  often  as  we  were 
kept  away  from  the  prison  quarters. 

'The  side  of  the  fort  that  accompanies  your  story  looks 
very  familiar.  Many  times  have  my  brother  and  I  fished 
in  the  Moat  for  crabs  through  the  second  row  of  portholes. 
In  the  picture  I  recognize  the  little  house  in  the  court 
where  they  condensed  the  sea  water  so  that  we  could  use 
it  for  drinking.  But  I  cannot  find  the  long,  low  wooden 
barracks  for  soldiers  that  used  to  stand  near  the  entrance. 
I  enjoyed  your  story  about  the  sharks  in  the  moat;  but  it 

^rom  Richard   Halliburton's  Complete  Book  of  Marvels,  copyright  1917,  1938,  1941, 
used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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is  not  true.  There  never  was  more  than  a  single  shark  — 
one  caught  by  two  soldiers.  They  baited  it  with  a  piece  of 
salt  pork,  and  dragged  it  through  the  sluiceways  into  the 
moat.  Then  all  the  sluiceways  were  wired  over  so  the  shark 
could  not  get  out.  He  was  a  sort  of  pet  villain  that  we  fed 
every  day.  I'm  sure  we  could  not  have  fed  many  sharks,  as 
ham  and  canned  meats  were  all  the  provisions  we  had,  and 
too  expensive  for  shark  food. 

'I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  other  people  alive  who 
could  tell  you  about  Fort  Jefferson  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
'Forgive  my  writing  at  such  length,  but  your  story  brought 
so  many  memories  back  to  me  I  could  not  help  sending 
this  letter. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed)  Mary  Wales  Glover5  " 

Mr.  Halliburton  continues: 

"How  pleased  Mary  Glover  must  have  been  when  the  gov- 
ernment made  Fort  Jefferson  a  National  Monument !  For  such 
a  move  assured  her  that  this  marvelous  old  seacastle,  her  child- 
hood home,  standing  in  utter  loneliness  out  there  in  the  Gulf, 
would  henceforth  receive  Federal  attention  and  protection,  as  it 
fights  its  wild  battles  with  the  hurricanes,  on  through  the 
years." 


aDter  X 


Tuesday,  July  25th. 

As  there  was  no  coal  to  be  obtained  at  Tortugas  we  returned  to  Key  West  reaching 
there  at  noon.  Went  on  shore  with  Captain  Button,  took  dinner  and  walked  about  the 
place.  Had  a  cocoanutfull  of  sweet  milk.  Went  to  Sampson's  garden,  saw  Pomegranites, 
Pawpaws,  Tarns,  Burgamot  and  Guavas.  Sent  our  washing  ashore.  Purchased  some 
shells  and  cigars,  said  to  be  "Havana."  The  Island  or  "Cay"  has  many  shops,  all 
purporting  to  sell  "Havana"  cigars  and  cool  drinks.  In  the  shade  the  atmosphere  is 
delightful;  there  is  a  constant  cool  breeze  from  the  surrounding  water.  All  reports  militate 
against  the  health  of  the  island  but  we  found  no  sickness  there,  nor  had  there  been  any 
this  season.  Went  on  shore  and  played  billiards  in  the  evening.  The  ship  was  coaling  all 
the  afternoon.  There  is  some  idea  that  we  may  go  to  Havana.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
place.  Met  a  pleasant  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Allen  from  Boston. 

Wednesday,  July  26th. 

Did  not  feel  very  well.  Was  some  affected  by  the  sun.  The  ship  coaled  until  night 
(100  tons)  when  we  drew  off  into  the  stream.  Went  on  shore  and  got  some  more  shells 
and  limes.  Went  in  swimming  from  the  paddle  wheel.  Tried  fishing  from  the  ship  but 
without  success.  Expected  to  sail  at  six  in  the  evening  but  by  order  the  time  was  post- 
poned. We  brought  three  officers  from  Tortugas  to  Key  West.  (Note.  Was  one  of 
these  officers  Mary  Wales  Glover's  father  going  over  to  visit  his  little  family? 
I  wonder.  M.  W.  P.)  Only  one  however  goes  with  us  to  New  York.  A  ship,  the 
Hendrick  Hudson,  sailed  this  afternoon  for  Philadelphia. 

Thursday,  July  27th. 

The  fish  were  playing  about  the  ship  very  lively  during  the  morning  and  tempted  me 
to  try  fishing  but  again  unsuccessfully.  Will  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Went  ashore  in  the 
afternoon  and  bought  a  few  more  shells  and  a  sponge,  also  a  large  horse  sponge  for  the 
General.  (Note.  General  Hartranft,  I  suppose.  M.  W.  P.)  Mr.  Allen  came  on 
board  with  us  and  sent  some  money  north  by  Col.  Turner.  Sailed  at  five  o'clock  &  bade 
good-bye  to  Key  West.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  the  new  moon  guiding  the  mariner 
on  his  way.  Only  a  few  days,  D.  V.,  before  I  shall  see  my  darling  Maria.  Experience 
says,  find  out  before  you  go  that  she  will  be  there.  (Note.  Early  in  the  war  the 
Doctor  had  an  unexpected  furlough  and  started  for  Providence.  On  the  same 
day  Mrs.  Porter  started  with  her  father  to  visit  him.  The  furlough  was  just 
about  over  before  they  finally  met.  M.  W.  P.)  Think  she  may  be  in  Bridgeport. 
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Played  euchre  with  Executive  Beardsley,  Paymaster  Keeler,  and  Chief  Engineer 
McLaine.  Showed  them  the  sympathetic  game  of  cards  much  to  their  amusement.  A 
head  wind  made  it  a  little  rough  when  we  went  to  bed. 

Friday,  July  28th. 

Once  more  at  sea;  we  are  now  off  the  Florida  Coast  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  making  good 
time  for  Mew  York.  Passed  the  Mass.  bound  south.  Made  up  my  cash  account.  Played 
euchre  in  the  evening  —  twenty  games.  After  we  had  finished  spent  an  hour  up  on  the 
Hurricane  Deck  gazing  upon  the  sea  and  the  brightly  illuminated  skies  above.  Our 
course  was  almost  due  north.  How  much  I  would  have  liked  to  have  my  darling  with 
me  —  to  enjoy  the  voyage  and  to  participate  in  my  enjoyment.  Only  a  few  days  now 
before  we  shall  be  together,  I  hope,  the  dear  little  Kate.  In  the  evening  the  ship  rolled 
some  as  the  swell  of  the  ocean  crossed  our  course. 

Saturday,  July  29th. 

A  pleasant  clear  morning;  the  sea  seems  as  quiet  as  a  mill  pond.  Arranged  some  of  the 
shells  that  I  obtained  at  Key  West.  .  .  .  Read  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  in 
Greeley's  American  Conflict.  After  ten,  the  time  when  lights  have  to  be  put  out  in  the 
Ward  room  stayed  up  on  the  Hurricane  Deck,  talking  to  Hubbard  and  thinking  of 
Darling  Maria  and  wishing  that  she  could  be  here  with  me. 

Sunday,  July  30th. 

A  beautiful  but  oppressively  warm  morning,  —  hardly  a  breath  of  air;  about  noon  a 
breeze  sprang  up.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  atmosphere  became 
much  cooler.  Read  in  the  Bible  in  the  morning  and  took  a  nap.  Read  some  in  the  afternoon; 
spent  some  time  on  deck.  In  the  evening  we  tried  to  get  up  some  sacred  music  but  were  not 
very  successful. 

Monday,  July  31st. 

Not  feeling  very  sleepy  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  went  on  deck  and  stayed  with 
the  Officer  of  the  Deck.  After  breakfast  finished  reading  the  first  volume  of  Greeley's 
American  Conflict.  Wrote  in  my  journal.  Toward  evening  came  near  enough  to  New 
York  to  take  on  a  Pilot.  About  nine  passed  Long  Branch  &  saw  the  bright  lights  from 
the  various  hotels. 

Tuesday,  August  1st. 

Was  up  early.  A  very  pleasant  sail  up  from  Fort  Hamilton.  Landed  about  eight. 
Expressed  my  box  of  curiosities  to  Washington.  Gave  Clark  permission  to  go  home  for 
two  days.  Bade  Gen.  Dodd  good-bye  at  the  Astor  House.  Took  the  cars  and  reached 
Bridgeport  about  two.  Rode  about  in  the  afternoon  with  Aunt  Annie.  In  the  evening 
called  upon  Dr.  Hubbard  —  rode  about  with  him  and  had  a  long  talk.  He  advised 
me  very  sensibly  to  select  first  of  all  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in  and  a  good  place  to  bring 
up  a  family;  practise  would  come  in  time.  Took  the  cars  at  half  past  ten  —  and  after 
smoking  a  cigar  with  the  Post  Office  Agent  slept  until  we  reached  Providence. 

End  of  the  Diary. 
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"War  Department,  Washington,  D.  G. 
August  1st.,  1865. 
Sir:  —  You  are  hereby  informed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  appointed  you  for  faithful  and  meritorious 
services  during  the  War,  a  Major  by  Brevet,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  13th.  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War. 
Brevet  Major  G.  L.  Porter, 
U.  S.  Army, 

Thro'  Surgeon  General 
Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A." 

After  returning  from  Fort  Jefferson  the  Doctor  went  back  to  his  duties  at 
the  Washington  Arsenal.  In  September  of  that  same  year  Little  Bessie  died 
in  Providence.  And  now  over  eighty  years  after,  tucked  away  in  a  side  pocket 
of  that  old  '65  Diary,  we  have  found  for  the  first  time  a  baby's  blond  curl. 
Little  Bessie's,  no  doubt. 

The  following  spring  the  Arsenal's  Commanding  Officer  wrote  this  pleasant 
note:  — 

"Washington  Arsenal,  Washington,  D.  C., 
April  16th.,  1866. 
Assistant  Surgeon  George  L.  Porter  has  been  stationed  at  this 
Arsenal  under  my  command  since  he  left  the  field  in  May, 
1864.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  during  that  time 
he  has  performed  his  duty,  which  at  times  had  been  particularly 
delicate,  with  great  skill  and  fidelity. 


(Signed)  J.  G.  Benton, 

Major  Ord.  &  Br't.  Col.  Com'd." 

In  October,  1906,  my  husband  and  I  drove  with  Dr.  Porter  to  the  old 
Arsenal  Grounds.  The  buildings  were  fast  being  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  War  College  then  in  process  of  construction.  He  took  us  into  the  little 
house  where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife,  and  Little  Bessie,  and  Mammy 
Fanny,  —  the  house  where  my  husband  was  born  in  December  of  the  year 
in  which  this  Diary  was  penned.  He  pointed  out  to  us,  —  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, —  the  spot  where  he  had  helped  in  the  midnight  hiding  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth's  body  forty-one  years  before.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  he  ever 
indicated  to  anyone  the  gruesome  place.  For  me  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
experience ! 
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With  the  war  over  and  congenial  officers  and  their  families  stationed 
there,  the  social  life  at  the  Arsenal  left  little  to  be  desired.  In  Decem- 
ber of  '65  a  baby  boy  was  born  and  in  January,  '67,  another  son. 
Once  again  there  was  promise  of  sunshine  to  the  young  surgeon  and  his 
family.  It  must  then  have  been  a  shattering  stroke  when  the  Doctor  received 
this  communication:  — 

"Special  Orders  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

No.  223  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
May  1st.,  1867. 
Extract. 
"Brevet  Major  George  L.  Porter,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  hereby 
relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  and  will 
report  to  the  Commanding  General  and  to  the  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Dakota  for  reassignment  to  duty. 


By  command  of  General  Grant: 
(Signed)  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

So  that  was  THAT !  They  must  pack  up  their  personal  belongings  in  the 
house  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Mrs.  Porter  with  her  two  little  boys  and 
faithful  Mammy  went  to  live  with  her  parents  in  Rhode  Island.  When  the 
Doctor  reached  Headquarters  at  St.  Paul  he  found  that  his  destination  would 
be  Camp  Cooke  in  Montana  Territory  far  away  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Missouri  River,  where  Indian  troubles  were  increasingly  threatening.  It  was 
not  a  happy  prospect,  but  Dr.  Porter's  philosophy  of  life  was  something  like 
this,  —  "If  you  cannot  do  anything  about  what  you  do  not  like,  don't  fret; 
if  you  can  do  something,  do  it  at  once."  So  he  did  not  fret,  at  least  not  much ! 
Rather  he  found  the  silver  lining  in  the  thunder  cloud  that  had  so  suddenly 
appeared  in  his  fair  skies.  Always  a  close  student  of  American  history  he  had 
long  been  intrigued  by  the  romantic  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  organized  hoping  that  these  explorers  might  find  a 
passage  to  the  Pacific  up  the  Missouri  and  its  headwaters  over  the  dividing 
mountains  and  down  whatever  rivers  best  led  to  the  Great  Ocean.  Quite 
suddenly  the  Doctor  realized,  as  he  studied  his  Army  Directive,  that  he  would 
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be  following  over  the  trail  which  they  had  blazed  with  so  many  adventures 
and  hardships  a  little  over  three  score  years  before. 

From  Omaha  his  journey  was  on  the  Missouri  River;  the  steamer  carried 
about  thirty  passengers,  mostly  adventurers  and  gold  seekers.  As  the  "Zephyr" 
chugged  slowly  up  stream  Dr.  Porter  reread  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal  and 
found  it  to  be  "interesting  and  faithful."  He  delighted  in  the  story  of  Saca- 
jawea,  the  "Bird  Woman,"  who  had  helped  her  husband,  Charbonneau, 
guide  Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  faithful  followers  over  this  very  route; 
through  the  dangers  of  hostile  Indians  she  led  them  until  she  brought  them 
to  her  own  people,  the  Shoshone  Tribe;  there  the  weary  travellers  received 
sanctuary  and  sure-footed  ponies  to  speed  them  on  their  way  over  the  "Shining 
Mountains." 

As  it  had  been  in  those  other  days  he  found  in  1867  the  River  Missouri  "a 
strong  solution  of  mud,"  even  as  it  is  today;  and  there  were — just  as  in 
1805  —  herds  of  buffalo  roaming  on  the  river  banks.  Then  one  morning, 
June  17th.,  the  passengers  were  startled  because  "guns  appeared  in  the 
racks  on  the  deck." 

Dr.  Porter's  Montana  Diary  makes  this  record. 

July  31  si. 

In  the  morning  a  large  delegation  of  Indians,  the  Assiniboins,  friendly,  came  on 
board —  to  get  presents.  In  the  evening  through  friendly  Indians  learned  three  thousand 
Sioux  and  Lower  Pen  d?Oreilles  on  the  warpath;  would  attack  the  boat  and  a  lot  of 
freight  on  shore  tonight;  much  of  the  freight  consisting  of  new  Springfield  muskets  and 
ammunition  was  for  Camp  Cooke.  Much  alarm  and  made  the  best  preparations  for 
defense.  As  this  might  be  my  last  night  went  to  bed  early  to  get  all  the  sleep  I  could. 

Thursday,  August  1st. 

Thought  of  Maria  and  the  little  ones  for  a  long  while;  thanked  God  they  were  not  in 
this  danger  and  then  slept  well.  There  was  no  alarm  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  a 
boat  came  down  for  the  freight;  we  all  felt  much  better. 

The  mosquitoes  tormented  the  passengers  by  day  and  by  night,  just  as 
they  had  attacked  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  over  sixty  years  before.  How 
many  generations  of  mosquitoes,  do  you  suppose,  had  sung  their  battle  songs 
on  those  same  river  banks  during  the  intervening  sixty-two  years?  The  Doctor 
reached  Camp  Cooke  on  August  17th.,  having  walked  overland  the  last  part 
of  the  trip,  —  footsore  and  "ashamed"  of  his  "worn  out  appearance."  He  had 
left  Chicago  May  20th.  A  long  trip  of  steady  travelling. 

Camp  Cooke  was  primitive  even  for  those  days.  It  was  never  a  desirable 
location,  so  says  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  but  there  was  pleasant 
social  life  as  well  as  work  to  do.  The  officers  hunted  in  the  mountains  and 
fished  in  the  rivers  which  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  had  named 
for  their  sweethearts  back  home;  the  dinner  parties  featured  the  abundant 
fish  and  game;  they  smoked  with  friendly  Indians;  there  were  minstrel  shows 
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by  the  enlisted  men;  there  were  card  games,  horse  back  rides,  sleighing 
parties,  a  serenade  on  Christmas  morning,  and  New  Year  calls. 

Sometimes  the  Doctor  went  outside  the  Fort  in  response  to  distress  calls 
from  neighboring  Indians  and  sometimes  in  doing  so  ran  personal  risk. 
Visits  to  a  squaw,  ill  with  pneumonia,  were  so  greatly  appreciated  that  Old 
Top  Knot,  to  whom  she  belonged,  presented  her  Medicine  Man  with  her 
two  year  old  papoose.  The  officers'  wives  at  the  Post  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  care  for  the  boy  until  the  Doctor  should  go  home.  So  with  regret  he  re- 
turned the  child  to  a  grateful  mother.  Dr.  Porter's  work  at  the  Camp  was 
varied.  He  cared  for  the  sick  of  course,  organized  health  measures,  installed 
a  new  hospital,  delivered  the  babies;  he  tried  to  reform  a  soldier  who  was  too 
many  times  drunk;  he  coached  the  Steward  in  the  rudiments  of  medicine;  he 
read  the  Bible  to  sick  soldiers,  one  who  was  dying  from  nine  Indian  arrow 
wounds;  with  a  faint  heart  he  cheered  the  frightened  women  when  Indians 
were  expected  to  attack.  "Not  a  pleasant  thing  to  realize  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
them  to  get  into  the  Fort,  or  how  they  would  conduct  themselves  after  they  got  in,"  his 
Diary  said. 

And  through  all  that  Montana  Diary  runs  the  somber  note  of  the  threaten- 
ing Indians;  the  Sioux,  "Hated  Enemies,"  were  boasting  that  they  would 
clear  every  white  skin  out  of  that  territory.  And  just  remember  that  this  was 
eight  years  before  those  Sioux  led  by  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse  at  the 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  massacred  every  last  man  of  General  Custer's  Army. 
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F |EAring  for  the  comfort  and  even  for  the  safety  of  his  family  should  they 
join  him  at  Camp  Cooke,  as  Mrs.  Porter  was  longing  and  planning  to 
do,  with  reluctance  the  Doctor  in  the  summer  of  1868  resigned  from  the 
Army.  That  he  might  follow  to  completion  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journey  he 
went  west,  sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  hungry, 
sometimes  lost  and  alone.  It  was  a  rugged  trip  over  the  Great  Divide.  In  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  the  forests  were  often  aflame  on  the  surrounding 
mountain  sides.  It  was  forty- two  days  after  leaving  Camp  Cooke  that  the 
weary  traveller  reached  the  far-western  ocean.  Home  by  the  Pacific  and  the 
Isthmus,  he  chose  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  as  a  good  place  in  which  to 
"bring  up  a  family,"  even  as  Dr.  Robert  Hubbard  had  advised  in  1865.  And 
"practise"  did  "come  in  time." 

Dr.  Porter  was  a  popular  club  man  with  a  delightful  sense  of  humor,  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman,  a  33rd  Degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Staff  Sergeant  on  the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  Chairman  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Pension  Board,  a  Visitor  to  the  Connecticut  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Loyal  Legion;  he  was  much  in  demand  for  expert  legal  testimony,  especially 
in  mental  cases;  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
City  and  his  State;  he  labored  with  success  to  provide  for  Bridgeport  adequate 
hospital  facilities  and  to  raise  Connecticut's  educational  requirements  for 
doctors;  he  was  a  faithful  friend,  a  beloved  physician,  a  loyal  citizen. 

When  the  First  World  War  startled  America  it  was  Dr.  Porter's  great 
regret  that  his  advanced  age  prevented  his  taking  any  active  part  in  his 
country's  service.  And  so  it  was  with  pride  that  he  hung  below  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  a  Service  Flag  for  his  two  grandsons,  the  younger  one  still  in  Training 
and  the  older  Overseas  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Surely  this  Civil  War  Veteran  was  again  doubly  honored  when  in  World 
War  II  one  grandson  and  four  great-grandsons  were  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  patriotism  which  to  him  were  so  vital. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Loring  Porter  < 

Edward  Dwight  Dickerman  Yale  ROTC 

Sergeant  George  Benton  Porter  20  142  450 

Ensign  Brian  O'Brian  445  103 

Corporal  James  Benton  Porter  11  228  178 

Private  First  Class  Colin  Campbell  Stewart  31  480  853 
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During  his  last  year  the  Doctor  had  carried  in  his  pocket  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  written: 


On  February  24th.,  1919,  then  almost  eighty-one  years  old,  he  fought  his 
last  battle  and  made  the  "road's  last  turn." 


On  the  crumbling  pages  of  the  old  diaries  and  documents  the  words  are 
growing  dim.  While  they  are  still  readable  I  have  edited  them  with  grateful 
remembrance  of  my  husband's  beloved  parents,  Catherine  Maria  Chaffee 
Porter  and  The  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Mary  W.  Porter 


Dr.  George  Loring  Porter 

1838-1919 
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Catherine  Maria  Chaffee 
Porter 

1842-1915 
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